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VARIATION IN EARLY HUMAN CULTURE. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL investigations of the last thirty years have demon- 
strated the psychic unity of the human race irrespective of clime, race, 
or historical experience. But within this essential unity lie certain 
normal variations. The study of these constitutes one of the most 
interesting branches of the science of man. Such variations often 
meet us in the most unexpected places, and suggest both the power 
of environment and the strength of race-prejudice, as well as the 
might of fashion and the effectiveness of the individual. The topics 
briefly discussed in these pages: “ Ride-a-cock-horse,” father and 
mother, kissing, meal-time, use of tobacco, sea-sense, are of present 
general interest, and some of them are fundamental phenomena about 
whose varietal aspect very little is known outside the ranks of spe- 
cialists. The variety of topics itself illustrates the general subject. 
From the Breton nursery to the scene of the late war in the East 
may seem a “ far cry,’’ but the newest of the nations exhibits, no less 
than the latest infant, the unities and the diversities of the race of 
man, which both virtually represent. 

I. “ Ride-a-cock-horse.” So familiar to usis “ ride-a-cock-horse” that 
we are tempted to regard it as a universal primitive parental expedi- 
ent, known to and practised by all the race. Yet the very name sug- 
gests its origin among a people having close acquaintance with the 
horse, although tradition and social instinct now transfer it from gen- 
eration to generation, with no particular sense of its caballine history. 
With a people entirely ignorant of this animal, dandling a baby on 
the knee, or swinging it on the foot, could never be “ horse-play ’’ or 
“trotting.” Even the simplest processes, apparently, have their 
forms cast by environmental conditions. Although Europe named 
her age of knighthood from the horse (chiva/ry goes back to the rustic 
Latin cada/llus, “‘ horse’’), there are still parts of that continent where 
this creature enters little, if any, into the life of the inhabitants. 

The little island of Sein, off the coast of Finistére (France), is just 
such a place. Here, as Sébillot informs us, the infant is potentially 
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not the cavalier, but the oarsman. His sire was not a knight but a 
fisher. The parent, or the nurse, holds the little child so as to 
make believe that he is in a boat, and his arms are extended and 
withdrawn in imitation of the movements of a rower, while the dit- 
ties sung to him are born of the sea and not of the land. It is 

Row, row, row, 

Let’s go fishing 
that he hears, instead of 


Ride-a-cock-horse 
To Banbury Cross ! 


and 
Trot, trot, to Boston, 
Trot, trot, to Lynn! 


With us, children push chairs across the floor, and the play varies 
from “driving horse” to “ tchu-tchucars.” Not so with the children of 
the “ Newfoundlanders,” as the codfishers of Brittany are called. In 
this case, the pushing about the chair is “ picking up codfish,” — in 
imitation of a part of the occupation of the adults. Other activities of 
the nursery and of later childhood are, doubtless, different from those 
in favor with us. Very strikingly, at times, nursery devices and the 
plays of infancy reveal the dependence of man upon his environment, 
the inseparability of nature and nurture. The possession of the horse 
involves one set of child-activities and the fisherman’s life another, 
and the body of social tradition moulds the infant altogether differ- 
ently, according as the inspiration comes from the land or from the 
sea. But this always within limits. 

II. Father and Mother. The preponderance of the male element 
in the activities and the directive functions of our race for so many 
centuries has had its effect in the language used when our ancestors 
(“ the fathers,” “forefathers,” “ Pilgrim fathers”) and native country 
(fatherland,” patria, whence “ patriotism’’) are spoken of. We inherit 
our religion from the Hebrews, a people in whose culture the male 
child and the father were at a decided advantage. Naturally enough, 
then, the fifth commandment in our Bible reads: “ Thou shalt honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land which 
the Lord thy God hath given thee.” In matter of honor, the father 
here precedes the mother, and it would not occur to any one of us, on 
the spur of the moment, that a modification of this statement might 
be more in harmony with the psychological constitution of another 
people. 

But from Rev. W. M. Beauchamp we learn that a teacher, who was 
giving religious instruction in English to some of the Iroquois Indians 
of New York State, found that the pupils persisted in saying: “ Honor 
thy mother and thy father, that thy days may be long in the land 
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which the Lord thy God hath given thee.” This was because of the 
dignity attaching to women in the mind of this great American peo- 
ple, and the power and influence exerted by them in social and politi- 
cal affairs, — they were, in fact, with some tribes, the real leaders 
in all peaceful activities, and had a veto against war. The Iroquois 
children simply thought of the mother first, as the Hebrew children 
did of the father. Dr. Beauchamp tells us also that the uneducated 
Iroquois, in trying to speak English, calls a man ske and a woman he, 
doubtless from the same prevalent woman-psychosis. We have a 
custom of using the masculine 4e in proverbs and trite sayings to the 
general exclusion of the feminine pronoun. Some of our legislatures 
are annually asked to declare that the “he” of their constitutions 
includes both sexes. It is not utterly impossible that with some peo- 
ples a condition of affairs may have existed in which an appeal of an 
opposite character may have been suggested for men. The action of 
the Iroquois children should teach us to be careful not to attribute 
to all other peoples exactly the same lines of thought, even regarding 
what we ourselves consider the simplest fundamental conceptions. 
The basal culture of the Hebrews, and that of the Iroquois, led to dif- 
fering ideas as to the honoring of one’s parents, ideas, in both cases 
thoroughly expressive of national sentiment. 

The relation of the child to the parent in adult years differs widely 
in various parts of the globe. In the Gospel according to Matthew it 
is written of marriage: “ For this cause shall a man leave his father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife.” And concerning the ad- 
vent of Jesus: “ For I am come to set a man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law.” Such language may not be inconsistent 
with our civilization in its historical development, or may be explicable 
by the system of ethics we possess, but when Bible translations con- 
taining such sentiments reach a people like the Chinese or the Japan- 
ese, they immediately arouse the antipathy of a race whose ideal is 
filial devotion carried to the extreme. To them the idea that a man 
should “leave his father and his mother and cleave to his wife” 
seems actually immoral. Professor B. H. Chamberlain, the eminent 
Orientalist, has said: “ No text in the Bible raises so much prejudice 
here against Christianity, or has been so powerful a weapon in the 
hands of the anti-Christian Japanese.” Ina land where the already 
existing religious precepts shower present and eternal blessings on 
those who cleave to their parents, a new religion is certainly at a dis- 
advantage, whose sacred writings contain passages commanding them 
to leave these and cling to the new-found wife. It is unfortunate for 
any idea seeking entrance into another land that it should appear to 
be, in whole or in part, contra bonos mores. 
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Instances like this exemplify the great difficulty of approaching 
other peoples, especially those uncivilized or semi-civilized, by means 
of the literary side of our religion, as expressed in Bible-translations, 
which are the chief source of influence. If we need a revised version 
to meet the changes of thought incident to the progress of our own 
culture, no less necessary also are versions suited to the idiosyncracies 
of the minds of other races. Mere literal versions are atwo-edged 
sword. 

The “ Our Father” of the Lord’s Prayer carries with it to us no token 
of authorship in the mere words themselves, but the moment we come 
to look at some of the translations of the Pater Noster into the lan- 
guages of primitive peoples, we discover that that single expression 
suffices to enlighten us concerning the native coadjutor of the mis- 
sionary or other person responsible for a particular version. In the 
language of the Kootenay Indians of northern Idaho and southern 
British Columbia the Lord’s Prayer, as given by Father De Smet in 
the middle of the last century, begins Katttoenattle (for Katitonatla). 
Now, any one at all acquainted with the Kootenay tongue knows 
immediately, on seeing or hearing this word, that the good priest ob- 
tained his translation from a man and not from awoman. Had the 
latter been the case, we should have had, instead of Kavtztonatla, the 
term Kasonatla, for these Indians have different words for “ father,” 
according as the speaker is a man or a woman, the former using Z7fo, 
the latter so. The “ Our Father” of the Lord’s Prayer in Kootenay, 
as given by De Smet, means properly “ Father of us men (excluding 
the women),” and every Kootenay squaw, who wished to speak gram- 
matically and in accord with the genius of the language, must say 
Kasonatla, 1. e. “ Father of us women (excluding the men).” For 
“Father of us all (men and women) ”’ no equivalent exists in Koote- 
nay. 

The word Notawenan which begins the Lord’s Prayer in the lan- 
guage of the Algonkian Indians of the Nelson River, in northern Can- 
ada, is, happily, inclusive, and means “ Our Father”’ in the broadest 
sense, thus giving the missionaries a distinct advantage in the way 
of literary approach. A study of the words for Our Father alone, in 
the versions of the Lord’s Prayer in the numerous languages of the 
uncivilized world, would reveal many interesting sociological and theo- 
logical facts. 

III. Aéssing. Most of our race would probably say off-hand that 
kissing was a universal human accomplishment. Nevertheless, as 
Mantegazza has said, if we take into consideration all peoples of the 
globe, the hand is a greater expresser of love and affection than the 
mouth. The absence of the kiss proper among many savage and 
barbarous tribes, some of whom, however, use “licking” or “ nose- 
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sniffing” for the same purposes, is a notable ethnological fact. In- 
cluded in this list are some of the Polynesian, American Indian, and 
Finnish peoples, while so civilized a nation as the Japanese are said 
to have acquired only in recent times the beginnings of the art of 
kissing as we know it, —it is still practically a new thing in the 
Island Empire. 

Paul d’Enjoy, who has studied the ethnology of kissing, distin- 
guishes the “kiss proper,” or “ white kiss ” of the European, and the 
“yellow kiss”’ of the Mongolian. The former isa “suction” or a 
“bite;” the latter a “smell” or a “ sniff,’ —the “Malay kiss” is 
really “nose-rubbing”’ and sniffing. Within the white race also occur 
traces of the “ smell-kiss,” for in some dialects of Arabic the words 
for “kiss” and “smell” are said to be cognate, and “smelling ” as a 
term of endearment is mentioned in our Bible. Both the European 
and the Mongolian kiss have beer explained evolutionally as “ re- 
ductions”’ of the carnivorous and perhaps cannibalistic acts of our 
early human and pre-human ancestors. In the survival, the scent of 
the prey has dominated with the Malay ; with the European the actual 
seizing, as our not yet obsolete “love-bite”’ further demonstrates. 

The kiss proper has received its maximum of development among 
the members of the white race, both Semite and Aryan, although 
Schrader, in his “ Dictionary of Indo-Germanic Antiquities,” is able 
to devote but a brief space to its consideration. The varieties of the 
kiss and the uses to which it has been put are of great interest. There 
are the parents’ kiss, the kiss of the lover, relative, or friend ; the 
kiss of peace, reconciliation, etc. ; the kiss of reverence, condescen- 
sion, etc. ; the ceremonial and religious kiss; the symbolic kiss ; the 
“magic” and occult kiss, etc. Dr. Siebs, in his recent essay on 
“The Kiss in Folk-Thought,” has discussed the words for “kiss ” 
and “kissing,” in various European tongues, the Teutonic languages 
especially. 

Some kiss-words are onomatopeeic, like English smack and West- 
phalian pupen, and their cognates. In Dutch, zoene, originally the 
word for the “ kiss of reconcilation ” (cf. German Si#/ne), has become 
a general term for “kiss,” while such words as the Frisian patsye have 
originated from the Latin pacem (“ peace’). Besides these, there exist 
at least four large groups of kiss-words: 14 <a 

1. Mouth or lip words. Latin osculum, basium; English duss, and 
perhaps also English £zss; German Kuss, etc. In the Dalecarlian dia- 
lect of Swedish we find /¢h/munn, and in Bohemian, hudicka, both of 
which signify “little mouth,” a naive term for kiss. 

2. “Sweet” words. Latin suavium (from suavis, “ sweet”). Inthe 
Low German dialect of the Lower Weser, Gif mi’n sdten means “ Give 
me a kiss”’ (literally, a sweet). 
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3. Words of love, greeting, well wishing. Later Greek ¢u:Aéiv, ori- 
ginally “to love”; Servian poljubac, from udbati, “to love” ; Old 
Slovenian ¢é/ovati, “to kiss,” from ¢é/u, “ hale.” 

4. “Embrace” words. French emdrasser; English clip and cog- 
nates. 

Both the sociological and the philological study of kissing brings to 
light numerous ethnic and psychic peculiarities. Kissing the hand is 
still a courtly custom in Europe, as “throwing kisses” is an accom- 
plishment of childhood and adolescence. The southern Latin peo- 
ples still employ “I kiss your hands”’ as the final salutation in a 
letter. Kissing on the brow has both its formal and affectionate use. 
Neither the “new woman” nor the “new hygiene” has made the 
Anglo-Saxon abandon the kiss on the lips for the “ cheek-kiss.” 

The expioits ascribed to certain “ heroes’”’ of the Spanish war serve 
to recall the fact that in the England of Shakespeare the kissing of 
women by men was a very widespread custom, prevalent not merely 
at dances, weddings, etc., but also on many other quite ordinary 
occasions. Relics of these “general osculations”’ survive in our 
“kissing the bride” and the like. Some of the American Indians 
have now a “kissing day,” ignorance of which has embarrassed more 
than one good missionary. The Crees of the region northeast of 
Lake Winnipeg call New Year's Day Ofjimimtkisiga or “kissing 
day.” On that day it is the custom forthe men to kiss every woman 
they meet, a practice as surprising to the newcomer as that of “ lift- 
ing” was or is to the visitor in certain sections of Lancashire in old 
England. With respect to the persons to be kissed, usage differs 
much all over the earth. The Andaman Islanders, a very primitive 
people, kissed their children only, while some of the newer religious 
sects of to-day among the civilized races indulge in very promiscuous 
kissing. Kissing between males is rare in England and America, 
but usual in France, where father and son greet each other com- 
monly in this manner, — it is also used by persons not at all related. 
Traces of Oriental influence in the matter of kissing are to be found 
all over the Mediterranean region, both in the ceremonies of reli- 
gion (kissing of holy relics and sacred objects, the toe of St. Peter, 
etc.) and in the occurrences of secular society. The narrowing of the 
circle of those to be kissed is one of the evidences of the growth of 
the individualism accompanying the evolution of modern civilization. 
The conceit that he who has stolen a kiss must restore it is on record 
as far back as Walther von der Vogelweide. In connection with 
recent outbreaks of kissing by force, it is interesting to know that a 
jurist of the eighteenth century wrote a long treatise on “the rights 
of a woman against a man kissing her against her will.” Much curious 
information is contained in Nyrop’s “The Kiss and its History,” 
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published in Danish in 1897 and since translated into English. Some 
of the facetious definitions of the kiss found in our funny papers 
to-day may be matched by medizval examples. 
The folk-lore of the kiss would lead us far afield: Tennyson in his 
“Fatima” has the lines, — 
Olove! O fire! once he drew 


With one long kiss my whole soul through 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. 


And Marlowe, before him, had written 


Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss! 
Her lips suck forth my soul: see, where it flies! 


This takes us to the beliefs of primitive peoples and of early man, 
with whom the child was often held over the face of the mother 
dying in childbirth that it might receive by way of mouth the soul 
of its departing parent. So, too, with a dying father of repute, — the 
son was urged to catch the brave or mighty spirit by breathing it in 
from the lips of his ancestor. This practice is remembered in the 
language of the Tupi Indians of Brazil, one of whose names for a 
little child is pztanga, “ suck-soul.” 

IV. Mealtime. In the hurry and bustle of modern American civ- 
ilization the mealtime often tends toward a vanishing-point. We hear 
of pupils going breakfastless to school, of men and women who omit 
the noonday repast, of people whose third meal is confined to a “ bite” 
before bedtime. To a considerable extent the meal as a family fes- 
tival has fallen into desuetude that is far from innocuous. The din- 
ner-pail and the “ quick-lunch ” usurp the place of what was once the 
event of the day in social life. Table-talk survives only at clubs and 
other unisexual institutions, where women and men continue to eat 
and to drink apart, at anniversary and other banquets, political “ love- 
feasts,’’ at the dining and wining connected with boards of arbitration 
and conciliation, etc. ‘ Table-talk,” as the late Dr. D. G. Brinton 
once said, “is, or ought to be, the best of talk.” The development 
of the dinner Colonel Mallery rightly considered one of the great tri- 
umphs of the race. The transaction of business before or after the 
meal itself might be looked upon as a sort of atavism, or reversion to 
savagery and barbarism, where the dinner is so often a great feast, 
preceded or followed by deliberations of one kind or another, the con- 
versation during the actual eating being a later cultural addition. 
The retirement of the ladies, so that the gentlemen may smoke or 
“‘ swap stories,” discuss forbidden topics, etc., also harks back to the 
practice of many uncivilized tribes, inaccordance with which the women 
eat their meals separately. This segregation of the sexes, as Colonel 
Mallery points out, is more English than French, the less intoxication 
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in the latter country and the greater court paid the other sex account- 1 
ing for some of the difference. : 

The position of the host at dinner has not always been the same 
in all ages or among all peoples. It has varied from that of enter- 
tainer to absentee. In some parts of China, the host is not called upon 
to be present with his guests, but allows them ‘the full freedom sug- | 
gested by his departure to another room. A modified form of this | 
procedure is implied in the story of David Crockett, related by Colo- 
nel Mallery, in which he said that the politest man he ever knew was 
the Philadelphian who handed him the decanter of whiskey and then 
looked out of the window. With some more or less primitive peoples, 
such as certain Algonkian and Iroquoian tribes of eastern North 
America, the host, who was not allowed to eat, had to undertake the 
function of entertainer and sing to his guests, who did not talk dur- 
ing the repast. Elsewhere in the world the host has been expected 
to be entertainer, musician, poet, orator, story-teller, etc., while among 
civilized peoples generally the guests take up these tasks, and the 
recitations, monologues, songs, “ readings,” dramatic representations, 
“lectures,” discourses, etc., which have so largely left the table alto- 
gether, or survive merely in connection with “afternoon teas” and 
the like, have their primitive predecessors showing how diversified is 
the expression of the human mind in relation to the activities of 
mealtime. The exclusion of children from the feasts of their elders, 
not yet extinct with the cultured nations of mankind, had its proto- 
type among savages and barbarians. The dinner has often been a 
sort of primitive school, with a touch of the real university of life 
about it, and sometimes it has been merely the “eat all” of the sav- 
age. 
V. Use of Tobacco. To-day efforts are being strenuously made 
throughout the country to prevent the use of tobacco in any form 
by pupils in the public schools, and innumerable restrictive regula- 
tions have been passed by municipal and legislative authorities with 
this end in view, — the State of Indiana has recently outdone itself 
in this direction. This is because certain noxious effects of the weed 
upon children and youth have been generally recognized, and public 
opinion is ready to add penal enactment to scientific advice. But it 
was not always so. 

When tobacco was first introduced into Europe from America, the 
fame of its medicinal virtues was very great, and this fact, more than 
any other perhaps, secured for it vogue among all classes of the popu- 
lation. Scores of diseases and affections of the body (and some of 
the soul) were believed to be curable by means of tobacco. 

So strongly did the fashion impose itself upon the inhabitants of 
western England that people even went to bed with their pipes in 
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their mouths, and got up in the night to light them. Fosbroke, the 
historian of Gloucester, tells us : — 

“ After tobacco came into use, the children carried pipes in the 
satchels with their books, which their mothers took care to fill, that 
it might serve instead of breakfast. At the accustomed hour every one 
laid aside his book and took his pipe, the master smoking with them, 
and teaching them how to hold their pipes and draw in the tobacco.” 

The spectacle of a schoolmaster suspending the intellectual activ- 
ities of his house of learning in order to teach his pupils how to 
smoke properly is something hardly conceivable nowadays, yet 
many of our good old English forefathers seem to have regarded 
such a proceeding as a necessary and useful part of the curriculum. 

Tobacco is of American Indian origin, but not all the aborigines 
were of one mind as to the method of its employment. The ancient 
Peruvians are said to have used it for medicinal purposes only in the 
form of snuff, and a y-shaped tube for application to both nostrils was 
found in the ruins of Tiahuanaco, — similar objects are reported from 
other regions of South America. The single tube, the pipe (in vari- 
ous forms), and the cigar, etc., were, however, well known in divers 
parts of the continent, although the natives of South America seem 
to have been more given to the use of tobacco as snuff than those of 
North America, where the pipe flourished. Some of the Venezuelan 
tribes even drank tobacco juice as a purgative. A familiar method of 
using the “‘ weed” was swallowing the smoke, or “drinking tobacco,” 
as the old phrase has it. Colonel Mallery and Mr. McGuire have shown 
that in England, in the first part of the seventeenth century, the 
actual swallowing of the smoke was the mode of use chiefly in vogue. 
In this way only would tobacco “ make achimney of the nose,” as the 
later anti-smoking rhyme says. In New England, too, tobacco was 
“drunk.” Indeed, the word for pipe in the language of the Narragan- 
sett Indians, as given by Roger Williams, — wuttammagon, — signifies 
literally a “drinking instrument,” tobacco being looked upon as “some- 
thing drunk.”” In Chinese, “ smoking” is said to be rendered by the 
expression employed for “ swallowing their soft-boiled rice, which 
they do not chew.” Immoderate “ drinking tobacco” and inhalation 
were known to the American Indians, some of whom indulged in 
nicotine intoxication, but in many parts of the continent smoking was 
more of a religious or ceremonial performance, as the development 
of the “ peace pipe” would suggest, or a sort of medical rite. 

The spread of the diverse uses of tobacco over a considerable por- 
tion of North America, Mr. McGuire maintains, was due to the 
attention paid to the cultivation of this plant by the white settlers of 
Virginia, etc., and the commercial exploitation of its products. Some 
of the aborigines of the northwest Pacific coast region were very late in 
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becoming acquainted with tobacco. Mr. Murdoch has shown that the 
Eskimo of Alaska obtained their knowledge of it, through the natives 
of northeastern Siberia, from the Russians following in the wake of 
the colonizations of Peter the Great. This is proved by the Alaskan 
Eskimo word for “ pipe,” 4uzmya, which is a loan-word from the lan- 
guage of the Asiatic Chukchee, and also by the mode of smoking in 
use. This is an important fact, for it proves that “tobacco did not 
reach the northwest coast of America until it had crossed the Atlan- 
tic and travelled the entire breadth of the Old World,” a remarkable 
migration, surely, for a product indigenous to North America itself. 
The Greenland Eskimo, on the other hand, obtained their tobacco 
from the Danes by way of Europe. 

Immoderate smoking, chewing, etc., seem to be European and 
white American developments upon a New World basis, smaller than 
is generally supposed to have existed. The rapid conquest by to- 
bacco of the civilized world is one of the most noteworthy events con- 
nected with the discovery and settlement of America. Few races, in 
the history of mankind, have peacefully modified the social customs 
of others to such an extent as have the American Indians through their 
tobacco. The reinfluence of the white men upon them is, however, 
not yet finished. Mr. Murdoch, who visited the Eskimo of Point 
Barrow, in Alaska, in 1881-1883, informs us that “chewing tobacco 
is an almost universal habit, among men, women and children, — 
even nursing children being seen tochew.’’ The recent outbreak of 
the smoking habit among certain classes of English and American 
women and the widespread cigarette-smoking of the youth of the 
land also remind us of the great hold of this narcotic upon both sexes 
and all ages, and suggest how easy it would be, with the seal of soci- 
ety, so to turn the whole nation into tobacco-users or repeat the 
school-experiment of the seventeenth century. 

VI. Sea-sense. The naval incidents of the late Japanese-Russian 
war aroused interest in the question of the “ sea-sense,’’ or “ maritime 
adaptation” of the various races of man, valuable studies of which 
subject have been recently published by von Schwerin, Kirchhoff, and 
Weule. 

Remarkable differences in the “ sea-sense ” exist within the limits 
of one and the same people, or race. Among the ancient Hellenes, 
the AZolians of Cumz were noted land-lubbers, while the Ionians of 
Miletus were famous seamen. The Anglo-Saxon has long “ruled 
the waves,” but the Slav has not yet fitted himself for nautical sur- 
vival. Some of the Mongolians proper have little or no “ sea-sense,” 
but the Malays and the Polynesians are seafarers par excellence, as 
the wide distribution of the brown race from Hawaii to New Zealand 
and from Easter Island to Madagascar abundantly demonstrates. 
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The Japanese too, who were originally not a sea-people, have, in 
connection with their island environment, acquired remarkable nau- 
tical skill, and bid fair to outgrow altogether the typical Mongolian 
distaste for the sea. They are now, indeed, a first-class naval power. 
In a less admirable and ruder way the famous Chinese pirates did this 
long before them. 

Although they have lived close to the sea for ages, the negroes of 
Africa, in general, have never become great sea-farers or developed 
maritime enterprise to any considerable extent. But under the in- 
fluence of the whites, the “ Kru boys” of the Bissagos Islands and 
the adjacent coast of Western Africa are acquiring a distinct skill in 
maritime life and action. The “sea-sense” of the American Indian, 
varies from the naive anti-pelagism of some of the tribes of the un- 
islanded coasts of parts of South America to the marvellous ingenu- 
ity of the Eskimo, where man and sayak seem to be one, a sort of 
sea centaur, as it were. Here, not a fleet of war vessels, nor one of 
merchantmen or of pirate ships, has given man the feeling of victory 
over the sea, but each individual Eskimo is lord of the water in the 
little boat so absolutely under his personal control. The sayak 
stands out in remarkable contrast with the immense canoes of the 
Caribs, Polynesians, etc., where a mass-effort is as clearly present, 
and combined strength achieves a result attained among the Eskimo 
through individual sagacity of mind and body. 

Another example of primitive “ sea-sense”’ is found in the Seri of 
the island of Tiburon in the Gulf of California. These people of ex- 
tremely low culture have conquered with their da/sa the tempestuous 
waters of their stern environment. At the opposite extreme from the 
Eskimo and the Seri are some of the Alfuros of the island of Buru 
in the East Indies, cited by von Schwerin as the most unpelagic or 
anti-pelagic people in the world, —they are said to be forbidden, on 
pain of death, to approach so near to the sea as to be able to hear the 
roar of the waves. Many of the Papuans, although good builders of 
vessels and expert with the sail, are disinclined to risk themselves in 
the open sea, in marked contrast with the Polynesians who intrepidly 
voyage hundreds of miles beyond the land. Kirchhoff has called 
attention to the influence of fjorded countries and islanded regions 
adjacent to continental areas in developing the maritime instinct. 
In Europe may be cited Scandinavia, particularly those parts of Den- 
mark, etc., where the ancestors of the Anglo-Saxons received their 
early training in love of the sea ; the British Isles ; the coast of Dal- 
matia, where even the Slavs took to the sea; the isles of Greece, etc. 
In Asia the islands about Hindustan ; the Indo-Pacific region ; the 
Japanese Archipelago, etc. In America this same influence appears 
among more primitive peoples. A marked development of sea-activity 
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is found among the Fuegians at the extreme south of the continent, 
and the Arawaks and the Caribs in the region named after them; 
among the Algonkians of the country between New Jersey and 
Labrador ; among the Eskimo of the Arctic north and Alaska, who 
even reached Asia; among the Tlinkits, Haida, and a few other tribes 
of the Alaska-Columbian littoral and adjacent islands. The Santa 
Barbara Islands, off the southern coast of California, are a minor illus- 
tration of the same fact ; so likewise the islands of the Californian 
Gulf possessed by the Seri Indians. That the “sea-sense” of the 
negroes should break out in an islanded part of Africa (the region 
of the Bissagos group off the Senegambian coast and about the 
Gulf of Guinea) is a striking confirmation of the theory advanced. 

Of course the same conditions that produced honest seafarers could 
and did give rise to very skilful and unscrupulous pirates, such e. g. 
as the Vikings and some of their descendants, the Normans, the 
pirates of the Adriatic and the islands of the eastern Mediterranean, 
those of the Barbary coasts, of the East Indies, Formosa, the China 
seas, etc. Ratzel draws an interesting parallel between piracy in the 
Middle Ages off the coast of China and similar phenomena in west- 
tern Europe due to the activity of the Normans, and Frobenius 
compares the “ pirate-culture” of ancient Greece and the A‘gean 
Islands with that of the Malay peninsula and the adjacent archipel- 
ago. 

That the “sea-sense” may become dormant, or be lost to all 
practical purposes, is shown by the fact cited by Kirchhoff, that many 
of the islanders of the Cyclades to-day are peaceful agriculturalists and 
goat-herds and no longer scour the sea, as did once their forefathers. 
The Dutch, too, who conquered the sea once with dikes, and again 
with ships, have largely ceased to be typical seafarers; and when 
their descendants in South Africa entered upon a deadly conflict 
with the British it was an inland nation of the pastoral sort, without 
a navy, warlike or mercantile, —the deeds of the famous Dutch 
admirals of the seventeenth century and the memorable achievements 
of the great Dutch sailors and sea-rovers were alike forgotten. The 
great King Alfred found by the time he desired a fleet to keep off 
the Danes, that he had to have vessels built on the continent, so easily 
and readily had the Saxon sea-rover turned landsman in England. 
The nautical ability of the Eskimo, Nansen tells us, began to de- 
crease with the introduction of European firearms, which lessened the 
need for individual skill in the management of the saya. 

Worth mentioning, in the way of increased adaptation to maritime 
life, are the Shinnecock Indians of Long Island and the Gay Head 
Indians of Massachusetts (in both cases there has been admixture of 
negro blood), who have furnished many able-bodied seamen and 
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expert whalers to the fishing fleets sailing from Sag Harbor, New 
Bedford, etc. Some of these Indians have also won admiration as 
life-savers on the dangerous New England coasts. On the other 
side of the continent, also, some of the tribes of the North Pacific re- 
gion have been drawn upon by the whalers and sealers for crews, etc. 

The jest at the expense of the sailor who cannot swim might have 
been prehistoric. For swimming and nautical skill are by no means 
necessarily connected, either in primitive or in civilized life. The 
best navigators are sometimes far from being the best swimmers. 
The Siouan Indians, according to McGee, are fine swimmers (men, 
women, and children), but not nearly such good boatmen and naviga- 
tors as the Ojibwa and others of their neighbors. Dr. Hyades states 
that the men among the Fuegians, although on the sea in their boats 

for a great part of the day, can hardly swim at all, drowning accidents 

being quite common. The women, however, are quite expert swim- 
mers, and to them would go whatever primitive Carnegie hero-medals 
might be in existence, as they have to rescue their struggling spouses 
and male companions. Since the introduction of writing, the Eskimo 
are said to have become less expert in the use of their hands in con- 
trolling their kayaks and saving themselves from drowning when 
thrown into the water. 

Some of the Tapuyas, one of the primitive races of Brazil, are 
credited neither with ability to swim, nor with the art of navigation. 
Certain Choctaws on the Mississippi were also reproached with not 
knowing how to swim. On the other hand, notable instance of 
pelagism and skill in swimming occurring together are to be found 
in the Tahitians, the Samoans (their archipelago was earlier called 
“Navigators Islands’’), the Caribs, the Seri, etc. 

If we look upon the ancestor of man as an arboreal, somewhat fru- 
givorous anthropoid, whose line of descent must have lost touch with 
the sea altogether, the Urmensch, as Kirchhoff says, could hardly 
have had any “sea-sense”’ at all. Millenniums were required to de- 
velop the first human sea-lovers. The earliest men, if the race, as some 
suppose, was cradled by the sea, had little more than a shore-psy- 
chosis. Weule expresses the opinion that the great sea-activities of 
mankind took place not in the childhood of the race, but in the riper 
age of races and peoples, when there developed the tendency to sac- 
rifice to the open sea the earlier-acquired land-sense and continen- 
talism. In the history of the negro, the Mongolian (in part), and the 
Slav we can view the efforts of human races to possess themselves 
of “‘sea-sense”’ as an acquired character. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, Worcester, Mass. 
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PHILIPPINE (TAGALOG) SUPERSTITIONS. 


I, ANCIENT SUPERSTITIONS. 


(Tue following account is from “La Practica del Ministerio,” by 
Padre Tomas Ortiz, Order of Augustinians, Manila, 1713. Literal 
quotation by W. E. Retana, in appendix to “ Estadismo de las Islas 
Filipinas.” The original work i¢ very rare, only one copy known to 
be in existence.) 

Op. cit. chap. I, sec. iv, pp. 11-15, No. 31. “Because many natives, 
and especially those of the provinces distant from Manila, are much 
inclined to the nonos (literally, grandparents or ancestors, F. G.), or 
genii, maganitos (literally, idols, F. G.), superstitions, spells, incan- 
tations, and witchcraft, which have, as also the witches, much diver- 
sity; and on that account they are called by diverse names, which 
are according to the diverse offices attributed to them. 

“Tt is necessary that the Fathers should not only preach, argue, 
reprove, and make hideous such pestilential abuses, but that they 
should be very assiduous, solicitous, and careful to discover the per- 
sons infected with this mortal venom, and use against them the neces- 
sary remedy.” 

No. 32. “There are many abuses, or, as they call them, ‘ugales,’ to 
which the natives are habituated, contrary to our Holy Faith and to 
good order, and among others the following. The first is the worship 
of nonos, concerning which it should be stated that the term ‘nono’ 
means not only ‘grandparent’ but also serves as a term of respect to 
old people and yenii. These the Indians have under the name of 
nono as the Chinese have the same under the name of ‘spirits,’ 
and as the Romans had them under the name of gods, which others 
call Lares and Penates. In honor of the said genii, or nonos, 
the Indians execute many and frequent idolatries, as for instance 
to beg for license, mercy, aid, that they should do no harm to them 
nor be their enemies, etc. They do this on many occasions and 
among others the following. When they wish to take a flower, 
or fruit of a tree, they ask permission of the nono or genius to be 
allowed to take it. When they pass by any field, stream, slough or 
creek, great trees, thickets, or other parts, they ask passage and 
license from the nonos. When they are obliged to cut a tree, or to 
disregard the things or ceremonies which they imagine are agreeable 
to the nonos, they beg pardon of them, and excuse themselves by 
saying the priest ordered it, and that it is not voluntary with them to 
want in respect, or to go against the wishes of the nonos. When 
they fall sick with the disease which they call ‘pamawe,’ which 
they attribute to the genii or nonos, they petition for health and 
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offer food, which on this occasion, as well as many others, they place 
in the fields, thickets, creeks, at the foot of a large tree, etc., though 
they endeavor to hide their actions by saying that they are trying the 
land. This species of idolatry is very fixed, extended, and ancient 
with the Indians, and for this recson it is very necessary that the 
ministering: priests should give much care and force to extirpate it, 
neither lacking diligence nor labor till it is annihilated.” 

No. 33. “The second is very ordinarily believed by the Indians, 
that the souls of the dead return to the house the third day to visit 
the family or to assist at the feast, and by consequence to assist at 
the ceremony of ‘tibao,’ which they hide and cover by saying that they 
are gathered in the house of the dead to recite the Rosary; and if 
they are told that they can recite it in the church, they do not wish 
to do it, because what they do is not what they pretend to do. Be- 
cause of this, the funeral being finished, the minister should prevent 
their gathering in the house of the dead, and least of all on the third 
day on any pretext. 

“On the fourth day, in consequence of the said ceremony of tibao or 
of their own evil inclinations, they light candles, awaiting the appear- 
ance of the soul of the dead; they spread a mat and scatter ashes 
upon it, that upon it may be printed the footsteps or marks of the soul, 
that by them they may know whether or not the soulcame. They place 
also a basin of water at the door, where at the coming of the soul, it 
may wash its feet. It does not appear, though the knowledge is much 
to be desired, whether these things of the genii, or nonos, and the 
dead, are taken from the Chinese or not, or they are made up of this 
thing and that thing, but it requires an efficacious remedy.” ! 

No. 34. “The Tig balang, which some call phantasm and others 
goblin, seems to be a genius or devil, which appears to them in the 
form of a negro, or of an old man, or as they say in the form of a 
very little old man, or in the form of a horse, a monster, etc. And 
they hold him in so much fear that they come to form friendships 
with him, and they give the rosary to him and receive of him super- 
stitious things, such as hair, herbs, stones, and other things for the 
accomplishment of prodigious things, and they are guided by him in 
certain of their operations.” 

No. 35. “ The patianak, which some call goblin (if it be not fiction, 
dream, or their imagination), is the genius or devil who is accus- 
tomed to annoy them and also with many others, who, losing the faith, 
are approached by him, and either troubled or put into subjection. 


1 The custom of placing a clean vessel of water for the use of the soul on the 
third day after death is not yet entirely obsolete in Mindoro. Votive offerings of 
food, such as boiled rice, are made on All Souls’ Day in at least one church in 
that province, in the absence of the curate. 
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“To him they attribute the ill result of childbirth, and say that to 
do them damage, or to cause them to go astray, he places himself in 
a tree, or hides in any place near the house of the woman who is in 
childbirth, and there sings after the manner of those who go wander- 
ing, etc. To hinder the evil work of the patianak, they make them- 
selves naked, and arm themselves with cuirass, bolo, lance, and 
other arms, and in this manner place themselves on the ridgepole of 
the roof, and also under the house, where they give many blows and 
thrusts with the bolo, and make many gestures and motions ordered to 
the same intent. Others are accustomed to change the woman who 
is in labor to another house, in order to impede the said damage, 
because they say her house has a patianak.” 

No. 36. “ They attribute among other things the deaths of children 
to the patianak, as also to the usanga (asuang). They say that the 
bird called tictic is the procuress of the witch called asuang, which, 
flying, passes by the houses of those who are in childbirth, and that 
it places itself on the roof of a neighboring house, and from thence 
extends its tongue in the form of a thread that passes into the body 
of the child, and that with it he draws out the bowels of the child 
and kills it. At other times they say that it assumes the form of a 
dog or cat or of a cockroach, which places itself under the sleeping 
mat and executes the said manoeuvre. 

“ They also attribute losing their way to the patianak, and to find it 
they strip off their clothes, and with this incantation they say that the 
road may be found because the patianak is afraid and can no longer 
lead them astray.” 


II. THE ASUANG, 


The asuang is often confounded by Europeans with ghosts and 
devils. It is neither devil nor ghost, but human, and is possessed of 
certain miraculous powers acquired by eating human liver. In certain 
ways it is a compound of both vampire and ghoul, for it may fly like 
the vampire and live on human flesh drawn from the living, and on 
the other hand it may feast on the flesh of those who have died 
natural deaths, like the ghoul. It has the power to change its cor- 
poral form from human to bat-like by a process of division at the 
waist line, the lower limbs and lower part of the trunk remaining 
behind while the upper part grows wings and flies away. 

It may also take the form of a dog, cat, cayman, or other animal, 
and in any form possesses the power of causing sickness or death by 
its spells. In one of the stories of the asuang of Bacd, the asuang 
compels the change of his food into a shape less abhorrent to others. 

The defences against asuangs are several. Garlic held in the 
hand is an effectual shield against their malign power. Ashes placed 
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on the divided body prevent the reunion of the upper and lower por- 
tions, and condemn the asuang to some dreadful fate which is never 
more than hinted at in the stories. The most effectual weapon is 
the tail of the sting-ray, of which the asuang is mortally afraid. At the 
birth of a child, or in sickness, it is customary in some parts of 
the Philippines to beat the air and the ground with these formidable 
whips to drive away the asuangs. La Gironiére, writing of a period 
between 1819 and 1839, says of the Tagalogs of Luzon, that a sabre 
is often used in this way, but the natives at the present time usually 
regard the bolo as useless against the asuang. La Gironiére also 
defines the asuang as a malignant divinity, whereas the following 
detailed stories of asuangs are sufficient to show that the idea is a 
very different one. 

The asuang may be cured by binding him hand and foot and placing 
by him a vessel of water, which must be perfectly clean and clear. 
Worms, beetles, lizards, and the like, issue from the mouth and nose, 
and the patient is cured. 

The origin of this class of superstitions has been supposed to lie 
in a former state of cannibalism, which, surviving in a certain cult 
for a long time, has shocked the more advanced portion of the com- 
munity by its revolting practices. Gradually even this died out, and 
only traditions survive, which have been kept alive by the attacks of 
animals on bodies buried in shallow graves. It is possible that the 
last-named factor alone is responsible, but among a people, or rather 
peoples so diverse in origin as those of the Philippines, it is far from 
improbable that some at least of the tribes at a remote period may 
have been anthropophagi, especially as there is much evidence that 
it has survived in the form of ceremonial cannibalism, almost if not 
quite to the present time, among the wild tribes of northern Luzon. 
It is possible, too, that the superstition itself has given rise to cases 
of obsession in which some of these acts have been performed. One 
thing is certain, it is the most universal of all beliefs in the islands. 
It is believed alike by Christian and non-Christian, by educated and 
ignorant, almost without exception. 

The asuang is often called wakwak by Bisayans, and the term is 
understood by Tagalogs; the converse being also true, that the 
Bisayans understand the word “asuang.” In Pampangan, the word 
“asuang”’ and a variant “ustuang” are used. Padre Bergafio, in his 
Pampangan Dictionary, says : “ It is said to be a man, who, anointing 
his body with oil, flies to a pregnant woman, and draws her unborn 
child from the womb.” Padre Ortiz, elsewhere quoted, speaks of 
this as being the particular sphere of action of the patianak. Padre 
Lisboa’s Bicol Dictionary defines the asuang simply as a “ wizard 
that eats human flesh.” 
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The tianak or patianak is another dreaded and malevolent being 
cognate to the asuang, which is said to be the soul of an unbaptized 
child, living again in a new body in the forest, sucking the blood of 
any unfortunate woman whom it may find asleep, or who, in compas- 
sion, may give it suck. By Padre Ortiz, the Spanish word “duende,” 
or goblin, is used as a synonym for patianak. The whole subject 
is confused and needs further elucidation. It is likely that a more 
detailed study would find the fundamental idea overlaid with a mass 
of local tradition. 


I. THE CAYMAN ASUANG. 


A boat loaded with rattan was once passing down the Malaylay 
River going to Bacd, on the island of Mindoro. The crew was com- 
posed of a father and three sons. As they proceeded on their way 
they were hailed by a stranger on the bank, who desired to go into 
Bacé with them, but they told him, “ No, it cannot be, because the 
boat is so full already that it is almost sinking.” After some little 
talk the stranger and the boat passed on in the direction of Bacd. 

But just beyond the next bend a cayman swam out to the boat 
and with a blow of his tail knocked the father out into the water, 
where he disappeared. The stranger was also seen no more. One 
of the sons wished to go in pursuit of his father, but was restrained 
by the others, who said that their father’s life was lost and that it 
would do no good to risk or lose others in finding his body. 

After a while they went into Bacé and entered a house, which 
turned out to be the house of the stranger who had preceded them 
into the village. There they saw their father’s bolo which had 
been tied to his waist when the cayman knocked him overboard. 
Seeing this, they glanced quietly at each other, and as soon as pos- 
sible left Bacd, for certainly this stranger was asuang, and Bacé is a 
village of asuangs. 


2. THE BABY TORMENTED BY ASUANG.' 


“My baby was about eighteen months old, and we lived up in the 
other end of town in a house close to the woods. The poor little 
thing was taken sick and we suspected it was the work of an asuang, 
so we set a watch outside. My brother-in-law went out into the 
yard, armed with the tail of a sting-ray and a heavy rattan cane. 

“He watched for some time until it became quite dark, although 
he could see. Suddenly an old woman with a shawi over her head 
flew over the fence, and while he looked at her she changed into a 
large cat, a pig, and finally a turkey. The turkey reached its head 
up between the bamboo slats and began to eat. 

1 This story was related by a young Tagalog woman of her living child. 
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“The guard called to us, but we could not hear, and the asuang 
finding herself discovered, flew away, but to this day the child bears 
the scar of the asuang’s bite.”’ 

(As it is almost impossible under severe penalties to keep Tagalog 
soldiers on post awake at night, a natural explanation of the story 
readily presents itself.) 


3. CAPTURE OF ASUANGS, 


There was once a very brave man who was not afraid of asuangs, and 
as there were many bewitched by them in the pueblo, he determined 
to save them. So he went into a house alone, and taking a bolo and 
the whip-like tail of the sting-ray and some garlic and ashes, he 
wrapped himself up in a sleeping mat as though dead, and lay very 
still. The virtue of these weapons is this, that with the bolo one 
may slay, with the sting-ray’s tail one may whip most terribly, and 
with the ashes one may do mischief to the asuang, while it is power- 
less to harm one who carries garlic or has ashes in his hand. 

Soon the asuangs came to the house, and after a discussion two of 
them carried the man wrapped in the mat through the air to the 
beach, and there laid him down. Then the man came out of his 
wrappings and stood up. He took his whip and began to beat them, 
driving them into the water. He caught one of them, and taking 
her forefinger in his mouth, bit it through the nail. Now this is a 
very terrible thing to do to an asuang, and she surrendered. He 
likewise caught the other and took them before the alcalde. The 
alcalde examined them, and they confessed that they were asuangs, 
and told the names of those whom they had bewitched. 

The alcalde then compelled ‘them to cure all those whom they had 
bewitched, and told them that if they ever did ill to any one again, 
they would be put to death. 

Ever afterward they led most exemplary lives and became famous 
for their skilful care of the sick. 


4. ASUANGS AS FISHERMEN. 


A poor married couple were bewailing the fact that they had no 
meat to eat with their boiled rice, and could neither buy nor find 
any. 

As they talked a fine piece of meat came flying through the air 
and stopped just between them. “Ah, thanks be to God,” said the 
woman, “‘we shall have meat for our suppers.” So they ate freely 
of it, and only when they finished did they see that with the meat 
they had also swallowed strong cords, like fishing lines. Then they 
felt themselves caught up and flying through the air. Whither they 
were being carried they had no idea, but at last they passed under a 
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bridge, and the man, by catching hold of the woman and of the 
bridge, managed to resist the asuang till the lines pulled loose and 
they were saved, but the woman lost an arm, eaten off by the asuang 
while they were being carried through the air. 


5. THE ASUANG WHO DIED OF SHAME, 


There was once a poor widow who had two children, She used 
always to tell them never to forget to pray for the repose of her soul 
when she should die. At last she died, and the oldest girl, then 
verging on womanhood, tried to get the money to bury her, but no 
one helped her, till a young man came and said that if she would 
marry him he would bury her mother. She consented to this and 
the woman was buried, and although she did not know it, the young 
man wished the body for himself, for he was asuang. 

After a suitable time they were married, but the young wife was 
not happy, however, for her husband was never at home at night. 
One night she watched him and he flew away. She was greatly 
frightened and resolved to eat nothing more in the house. When 
the morning came the young man returned carrying much meat, 
which he said came from a wild boar he had killed in the woods. 
This he prepared and told her to eat, but she begged not to be com- 
pelled to eat, because she was sick. ‘“ You must eat,” said the young 
man, “or I will eat you.” So she pretended to eat, but dropped the 
bits of meat through the floor. This the asuang saw, and threatened 
again with being eaten herself, through fear she ate the meat. She 
did not become asuang, however, as she did not eat any of the liver. 

The next night when the asuang went away, she went to a chief 
of the village and begged to be protected from her husband. The 
chief promised to xeep her from harm, and she remained in his 
house. The next morning her husband came in search of her and 
found her in the house of the chief, who said to him, “ Your wife has 
left you because of your wickedness, and will never live with you as 
long as you continue your evil ways.” 

The asuang raised his downcast eyes for a moment, looked at his 
wife, and fell down dead. 


6. THE FOUR ASUANGS OF CAPIZ. 


There was once a commandant who made a voyage to Capiz in a 
little boat having six sailors and a captain. When they arrived at 
Capiz the commandant was put to lodge in one house, and the boat- 
men in another. Now the house where the sailors were lodged was 
a very grand one, beautifully furnished, and large. The commandant 
was invited there for the evening meal, by the owner of the house, 
who was a widow with three lovely daughters. The commandant, 
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the captain, the sailors, and the women all sat down to the table 
together. 

The viands were delicious, the wines were of rare vintage, the 
tablecloth and the dishes were of the finest, and the servants were 
very attentive; everything being in conformity. There was much 
laughter and gay conversation until one of the sailors noticed that 
his fork was in the shape of a human hand. Without speaking, 
he called the attention of the others to it, and as quickly as pos- 
sible they all concluded their meal. That night the commandant 
went to his own house, the captain had a room by himself in the 
house where they were, and the six sailors had a room together. 

The boatmen were resolved not to sleep, but to watch for strange 
things that might befall. After they had gone to their rooms there 
was much passing to and fro, but all this ceased about midnight. 
So three of the sailors stole quietly downstairs, and there in the 
lower rooms they saw the bodies of three women, perfect below the 
waist, but all above missing, standing against the wall. Then a 
temptation entered their hearts and they smeared the upper parts of 
the bodies with ashes, so that they could not be joined to the other 
halves, and changed the positions of all of them. Then they ran to 
the commandant and the others, to tell them that the women were 
asuangs. 

While they were gone the women returned, flying in and endeavor- 
ing to join themselves to their lower limbs, but they could not 
because of the evil done them by the sailors. So they began to 
cry for help, saying that they had done no harm, and a terrible 
fate would befall them if the dawn saw them in their present con- 
dition. 

The captain heard their cries and weeping, and went down. They 
told him of the cruel trick which had been done them by the sailors, 
and procuring a cloth and water, he carefully washed off the ashes 
and placed them in their proper places, and just as dawn was appear- 
ing in the east, the asuangs became women again. They promised 
the captain every good fortune for his kindness, but were very angry 
against the sailors who had done the wickedness. 

The other three sailors married women of Capiz, and the captain 
and commandant lived long there, but the three mischievous ones 
fled. Wherever they went the asuangs always followed, threatening 
them with death unless by marriage they repaired the wrong they 
had done. 

At last they agreed, being worn out by continual persuasion of 
the asuangs, and married them. And the asuangs made them good 
wives, and the sailors were never, so long as they lived, heard to 
complain of their lot, 
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7. THE WOMAN WHO BECAME AN ASUANG. 


There was once a man who was an asuang, who married a woman 
who was not. The two lived in a house with the woman’s mother 
and their own child, a baby girl. The man was absent from home a 
great deal, and the woman grew jealous lest she had a rival. So one 
day, leaving the baby with her mother, she went out to the farm in 
the country to look for the man. 

When she came to the house she could not find the man, but 
within, swung from the rafters, was a great deal of meat. Being 
hungry, she was tempted to try the meat, and finding it savory, ate 
on. After awhile she ate a piece of the liver, and her nature changed 
at once and she became an asuang. After waiting a while she re- 
turned home, and finding her mother gone about her work, she took 
her own child and began to eat the flesh of its arm. The grand- 
mother heard the child’s cries, and for a while paid no attention to 
it, but finally returned just in time to see its mother running away, 
and the child with its arm eaten off. 

The poor old woman could think of nothing else than that her 
daughter had gone mad, but she buried the child and went to the 
chiefs of the village for protection. The asuang went to the forest 
and joined her husband, and together they went to another village. 

In this village they did very well for a while, till the neighbors 
began to notice that they never slept, but in and out, up and down, 
night and day, they were always stirring. So one of the neighbors 
learned in the ways of the asuangs went to the house one night and 
there found the bodies perfect below the waist, but with all above 
missing, a condition which betokens the asuang. So he changed the 
one for the other, and placed ashes on the surface where the missing 
parts should join, and set himself to watch. Soon they returned, but 
because of what had been done, were not able to resume their normal 
state. They flew about within and without the house crying, “ Woe 
is me, woe is thee, if the dawn find us thus.” Then they flew away 
again, and as soon as they were gone the man undid his work. Just 
as dawn was breaking, they came again, and finding all straight and 
ready, they became human again; but they were so ashamed at 
being found out that they went away and never again troubled that 
village. 

8. THE ASUANG OF BACO. 

I once knew a woman of Calapan who was married to a man of 
Bacdé. They had one child, but when it reached the age of two or 
three years it died. The grandmother of the child went to the 
funeral and remained afterwards. 

That night the father said he would go fishing, and took his line as 
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if he were going fishing, but instead he went to the cemetery, and 
dug up the body of the child, which he carried down to the seashore. 
There in the dark he began to wash it with sea water, saying as he 
washed “fish.” Washing and repeating the word over and over, 
at last it became a great fish which he carried home. But his mo- 
ther-in-law had been a spectator of all his movements, and when he 
laid the fish on the table she took up a sharp knife and threatened 
him with death unless he buried it again, telling him that she knew 
he was an asuang. After he had placed the child again in its dese- 
crated grave, he was driven from the village, and his wife returned to 
her father, and the asuang was heard of no more. 


9. THE TIANAK. 


There lived once upon a time a young couple who had been mar- 
ried only a month. Said the husband, “ Let us go and plant palay! 
in the country so that we shall have plenty to eat.” So they started 
for the palay field and the road ran through the forest. 

There they saw a baby sitting on the root of a tree and crying 
piteously. The soft-hearted woman said to her husband, ‘‘Can’t we 
take the poor little thing? Perhaps it will live, and it is so pretty.” 
So the husband agreed and they went on. They stopped to rest, and 
the woman said to her husband, “ There is no milk in my breast, but 
perhaps it will quiet the child if I give it suck.” 

She nestled the little thing close up to her bosom and gave it the 
breast, but as soon as the baby’s lips touched her, she cried out, 
“ Aroy cong Dios,’ it is biting me,’ but her husband thought it only 
a jest, for how could such a thing bite? After a few minutes she 
lay very still, and her husband thought her asleep, and went away for 
a short time. When he returned he saw that she was dead, and 
flying through the forest, he could see the baby! Then he was 
sorry that he had not killed the baby instead of showing it kindness, 
for surely it was a tianak. 


Ill. THE TIK-BALAN.® 


The belief in a monster called the tik-balan is quite widely dis- 
seminated in the Philippines, notably among Tagalogs and Bisayans. 
It is not found among the primitive Mangyans of Mindoro, prob- 
ably because living in the dense forests said to be his haunts, they 
know that no such thing is to be found there. 

La Gironiére speaks of one of his Tagalog companions on a hunt- 
ing expedition having been afraid both to enter a cave, and to sleep 
under a dalete tree. He defines the tik-balan as an evil spirit, and 

1 Palay, rice. 2 “O my God!” 
8 Also written tic-balan, tik-balang, tig-balang. 
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mentions the fact that in passing a balete tree, a Tagalog always 
says, “‘ Tabi, po, Nono,” as though requesting permission of a supe- 
rior to pass. This custom is still kept up, though it is probable that 
the address is now directed to an anifo rather than to the tik-balan. 

The tik-balan is variously described, usually as being of super- 
human stature, at least twelve feet, and that it has horse’s hoofs on 
a manlike body. It is said by some to have great saucer-like eyes, 
and by others to have a long face like a horse. It has long stream- 
ing hair, and the best way to catch it is to drive heavy nails into a 
tree which it visits, and thus entangle its hair. The tik-balan lives 
in caves in the densest forest, whence it makes forays for the pro- 
curing of human flesh. It is malevolent, and is often said to be 
possessed of magical powers, but is apparently very stupid and 
easily outwitted. If captured it becomes a faithful and tractable ser- 
vant for farm work, and never permits stray animals nor wild beasts 
to molest the crops. 

The tik-balan has often been seen, according to their own ac- 
counts, by those who have related these stories. 

Akin to the tik-balan is the oko. It is manlike in shape, but has 
an immensely long upper lip that may be made to cover the entire 
face. It associates with the tik-balan, but has no such supernatural 
powers. It is, however, fond of human flesh. The oko is called 
Maomao by Tagalogs, but as the only tale in the collection which 
refers to them is of Bisayan origin, the Bisayan name oko has been 
preferred. 

Cognate to the oko superstition is the idea entertained by the 
Tagalog and Bisayan Christians of southern Mindoro, that their 
Mangyan neighbors rise the third day after death, and in a form like 
that of the oko haunt the scenes they have known in life. It isa 
revived body and not a spirit which walks, and if it can be led to the 
sea, it dies forever when it touches the water. 

Another monster, but a benign one, is the kapre. It is gigantic 
in size, being even larger than the tik-balan, and is perfectly black. 
The name and description suggest an Arabic source (from Kafr), 
and it is possible that further investigation will show that this 
superstition is derived from the Moros, with whom the writer has no 
acquaintance. While several natives with whom the writer talked 
claimed to have seen the kapre, they were unable to give any details 
that would have thrown light on the subject of the origin of the 
myth, or accounts of things done by it, beyond the mere fact of its 
appearance. 

I. THE TIK-BALAN. 

A man and his wife wished to go to visit the parents of the wife, 

who lived in the country on the other side of the forest. They did 
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not know the road very well and were soon lost. Then the woods 
on each side began to crash and the tree-tops to move, although 
there was no wind. “What is that?” asked the woman, trembling. 
“ Surely it is the tik-balan,” answered the man. Drawing his bolo, 
he struck upon the ground, and bade all evil spirits begone in the 
name of God. 

A great voice sounded from one side of the road, “ You will never 
reach your destination,” and from the other side responded another 
great voice, “ You will die here in the woods.” At last night came 
on and they were more afraid than ever, but whenever the voice 
came too close they recited the prayer against devils and three 
“Our Fathers,” and the man struck upon the ground with his bolo 
and bade the devils begone again. 

On the evening of the second day, having wandered for two days 
and a night on a journey that should have taken only a few hours, 
they arrived at the farm whither they were bound. They were so 
fatigued that they were only able to say that they had been followed 
by tik-balans, when they fell as dead. 

The father of the woman knew what to do, however, and quickly 
placed crosses at the corners of the yard and in the centre, and 
sprinkled salt on the roof of the house. 

Seeing themselves baffled, the tik-balans crashed off through the 
woods and troubled them no more, but it was a long time before the 
man and woman recovered from the fright and fatigue of their ter- 
rible journey in the forest. 


2. THE TIK-BALAN, 


“When I was a young woman I went with the family to the coun- 
try to plant crops. My father went to town to get some provisions 
and my mother, myself, and the little children were left in the house. 
We lay down to sleep in the night without much fear, but my mo- 
ther heard a noise of scraping on the walls of the nipa house. Ris- 
ing quickly she looked out and there saw a gigantic shape. Hastily 
she woke the children, and calling me and seizing her crucifix, she 
went to the window and waved it. I also looked out and saw a 
hideous shape, as of the body of a man with the legs and feet of a 
horse and with a horrible horse-like face. She waved her cross, and 
the tik-balan ran off in the moonlight, taller than the house. The 
next day we found its tracks, close to the house, like horse’s tracks, 
and the woods were broken down where it had passed through, run- 
ning away from the blessed crucifix which deprived it of all its power 
todo harm. Surely if she had not waved the cross one of the chil- 
dren would have been stolen.” 
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3. THE RESCUED WOMAN. 
(Tik-balan and okos. A Bisayan tale.) 


A man once lived with his wife in a little house in the woods. Their 
principal crop was maize, and for a long time they prospered. But 
something began to take the maize. One morning the farmer found 
that five stalks were gone, and to a Bisayan farmer it is a serious 
matter to lose a few stalks of maize. Then the next night he lost ten 
and another night fifty. So he set a watch but saw nothing. He 
was greatly worried by this, but as he had business in town he went 
away. 

While he was away a tik-balan came to the house and took the 
woman who was left behind, and tying her into a bundle, threw her 
up on his shoulder and carried her away to a cave in the mountains. 
There he went down a steep ladder into a large room full of okos, 
which, as soon as they smelled a human being, cried aloud in joy, 
“Here is live human flesh.” They put the woman into a cage to 
fatten her till she should be ready to eat. 

The husband returned, found his wife gone, and being a brave man 
followed the trail of the tik-balan to his cave. Knowing that he 
could do nothing without help, he returned to his house and there 
found two nephews, both brave men, who had just returned from a voy- 
age. These three procured all the alak* they could, and fastening the 
bottles around their waists and tying on their bolos, they went to 
the cave. 

Down the ladder they climbed, into the dark. When they reached 
the bottom, all the okos set up the shout, “ Here is live human flesh,” 
but these brave men were not at all discomposed and only said, “ Very 
well, but you won't eat us until you have tasted our alak.” So the 
tik-balan and the okos tasted the alak and smacked their lips, declaring 
it was the finest water they ever drank. But soon the alak began to 
make them drunk, and they sang and talked and finally fell over and 
went to sleep. 

Then the men went to the cage and let the woman out and started 
up the long ladders. The okos and the tik-balan by this time were 
recovering from their drunkenness and started to follow. But the men 
and the woman reached the top first, and the men cut the ladders 
loose and threw them with the okos and the tik-balan to the bottom 
where they were all killed. Then they returned to their homes and 
were never troubled again. 

1 Alak=native rice or palm brandy. 
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4. THE YOUNG MAN WHO WAS NOT AFRAID. 


A young man who lived in the country once wished to go to town. 
He was a brave fellow and started off clapping his hands and shout- 
ing to the tik-balan and the evil spirits that he was not afraid of them. 
As he went on he felt the touch of invisible hands grasping his cloth- 
ing. Drawing his bolo he struck out to the sides and behind him, 
and although he could see nothing the steel rang as though striking 
on arock. At last he came toa brook, and the invisible hands gripped 
him closer, tearing his clothes from his back. Looking up he saw 
also a gigantic tik-balan towering above and ready to grasp him. 
He attempted to cross the brook, but could not. 

Then he drew his bolo again and struck it on the ground three 
times, at the same time saying a prayer against the evil spirits, three 
“ Hail Marys” and three “ Our Fathers.” With that th~ evil spirits 
and the tik-balan gave back a little, but the young man, whether 
by fear or the power of the evil spirits, was nearly crazed. He went 
on, but his path instead of taking him to the village lead into the 
mountains until he had crossed seven. On and on he went never 
daring to stop till midnight, when the tik-balan drew near to destroy 
him. 

Without knowing what he did he cut a bamboo and made of it a 
cross and carrying it he went on. The tik-balan, frightened by the 
cross, kept at a greater distance but still followed. 

After much fatigue and suffering he came to his mother’s house in 
the country, and she, being skilled in such matters, put crosses about, 
and put salt on the roof and on her son’s body. But though she was 
a wise woman and knew much of herbs, it was three days before the 
young man could remember anything or speak. 

Fletcher Gardner. 
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PHILIPPINE (VISAYAN) SUPERSTITIONS. 


I, GOOD AND EVIL SPIRITS. 


Tue Visayans in general believe in three kinds of spirits: the 
tamawos, dwendes, and asuangs. The first are not especially bad, 
although sometimes mischievous, and accustomed to kidnap children, 
in order to make them like themselves. They live in mounds or 
elevated places in the fields. Their houses, which are generally on 
the inside of the mound, although sometimes built outside, are of 
metal or glass, and ordinarily invisible to mortals. Those who have 
seen them, and in each town there is usually at least one person who 
claims to have done so, say that the houses have the appearance of 
those inhabited by men, contain handsome furniture, and usually 
have in them beautiful young ladies who do their utmost to induce 
the child whom the tamawo has captured to partake of their food, 
since if a mortal once eats of their food he becomes for all time a 
tamawo like themselves. If, however, he successfully resists them, 
the child is, at the end of three or four days, taken back to the spot 
where he was captured, and released. 

The tamawo can take on any shape he pleases, generally appear- 
ing as a man, but sometimes as a dog, carabao, or other animal. 
The tamawo, however, can be distinguished from the true animal, 
because the former has a huge body, big staring eyes, and the toes 
much prolonged and ending in big claws. 

The dwende is a little sprite which lives in men’s houses, and 
amuses himself by making noises, throwing sand and stones, and 
singing. In general, he is good natured, although if provoked he 
may take his revenge by making one of the children fall sick and die. 
At times one can be heard to drop from the ceiling to the floor, and 
at other times he knocks over kitchen utensils, etc. 

Filipino houses swarm with lizards, rats, and bats. One kind of 
lizard, about three or four inches long, runs over the ceilings and 
walls, especially at night, and often slips and falls to the floor with a 
thud. Rats frequently alarmed us by lifting the lids of kettles, to 
get what might be within, and letting them down with a bang. 
They and the bats make noise enough at night to account for almost 
anything, and it is probable that with the lizards, assisted by the 
vivid imagination of the people, they are entirely responsible for the 
belief in the existence of these noisy little imps. 

The belief in asuangs is too firmly established in the minds of 
most of the people to be easily shaken, and is sometimes the cause 
of great mischief, as the asuang is a mortal, in many respects like 
themselves, — indeed, may be one of their neighbors. The chief 
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characteristic of the asuang is his liking for human flesh, especially 
the livers of young children. It is with the greatest difficulty that 
a teacher can convince his scholars that the cannibals mentioned in 
the story of Robinson Crusoe were not asuangs, but simply men and 
women like their own parents. The children believe that the 
asuang can catch them and carry them to the tops of high trees, in 
order to eat them. This is one of the reasons why they dislike to 
be out after dark, and why they will not travel alone at night, or 
even in the daytime in lonely places, if it can possibly be avoided. 

The asuang is a man or woman who has made a compact with the 
evil one. Such a one does not attend the church nor enter any 
other sacred place. He has a hole in the arm-pit which contains an 
oil that gives him the power of becoming invisible and flying where 
he pleases. His nails are very long and his tongue horribly 
expanded, black, and pliant as silk. 

The asuang, like the tamawo, can assume the form of an animal 
at will. The early evening is the time most suitable for him to 
make a visit of inspection to the houses where, later, when the 
people are all asleep, he performs his horrible deeds. At midnight 
he leaves the lower part of his body, from the waist down, and the 
other half flies off to look for food, especially lonely travellers and 
babies whose attendants have neglected them. If any one can 
manage, during the absence of the asuang, to cast salt upon the part 
of his body which he has left behind, it will be impossible for him 
upon his return to reunite his body. 

When a child is sick, the parents go to the house of one who is 
known to be.an asuang, and beg him to come and cure the sick one. 
If the asuang can be induced to come and touch the child’s hand, 
immediate recovery is assured and the parents return thanks to the 
asuang. 

It is a serious matter to be suspected of being an asuang. Young 
ladies who belong to the family of an asuang are not sought in mar- 
riage, but are condemned to pass their lives in lonely spinsterhood, 
—a fate even more to be deplored in that country than in more civ- 
ilized regions. Many masters will not engage a servant until after 
assuring themselves that there is no danger of his being related to 
an asuang. 

In order to discover whether a person is an asuang or not, a curious 
custom is in vogue. The parings of the finger-nails are cast into 
the fire in the presence of the suspect. If the suspicion is correct, 
the asuang betrays himself by becoming extremely nervous and rest- 
less. 

The probable origin of the belief in asuangs is thus given by a 
well-educated Visayan : — 
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“ Before the Spaniards came to these Islands each datto or rich 
man had an asuang, or official who served as counsellor in religious 
and political matters. The asuangs were the most learned people 
among them. The Spaniards came and began to preach Christian- 
ity, and, of course, they had to show the falsehood of the asuang’s 
doctrine, as contrary to morality. Then the neophytes and new 
Christians looked upon the asuang as a false teacher, and their ha- 
tred of him became so great that they forged and invented many 
attributes of him.” 

In addition to these, there are the cama-cama, or little spirits of 
the well, whose operations are limited to making black and blue 
spots on the bodies of those who come to bathe, by pinching them, 
and ghosts, which appear as flaming figures in the graveyards. As 
the graves are very shallow, and bones, coffin-boards, etc., are strewn 
around, it is not improbable that phosphorescent lights may some- 
times be seen. A parish priest, in reply to a question once put to 
him by the writer as to the belief in these ghosts, said: “ We do not 
know. It may be that God permits the souls of men to return to 
earth as a warning to others, but whether this is so or not I cannot 
say.” 

Il. TWO TAMAWO STORIES. 

1. There is a kind of tree called lonot which the people think to 
be inhabited by tamawos, and they are afraid to touch it. 

In 1876 a gentleman owned an estate in Igpandan, between Miagao 
and Igbaras, in the province of Iloilo. 

Near the house stood a lonot tree. The gentleman wanted to 
clear all the estate from trees and bushes, so gave orders to cut the 
tree down. The workmen, who all belonged to the ignorant class, 
protested, and besought their master not for his life to go on with the 
task ; but he refused to listen, and the tree was chopped down. 

The men, as they were cutting the tree, cried: ‘‘ We are not respon- 
sible for this cutting!” By this means they hoped to escape the 
tamawos’ anger. 

Some time afterwards, the gentleman’s house in town was troubled 
by stoning. No one could discover the author of the disturbance, 
although many suspected ones were arrested without causing the 
cessation of the trouble. 

A Spanish priest, who, of course, did not believe that spirits could 
have anything to do with such matters, went to the house; but no 
sooner had he stepped inside the door than he was hit with a stone. 
Curiosity brought many people to the house to see the stones, flowers, 
dirt, etc., which continued to fall for about a month. 

Who caused the trouble? The rabble solved the problem by 
imputing it to the tamawos, who in this way were avenging the 
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injury done them by cutting down the lono¢ tree. The learned men 
attributed it to some evilly disposed persons who wished to annoy the 
owner of the house. But in spite of all the investigations made, the 
true cause was never fully established. 

2. Once a fish seller went on horseback to sell his fish. He saw 
many houses along the road, and many people looking out of the 
windows, but he was surprised that no one wished to buy his fish. 

At last there was no longer any road to walk upon. He turned 
back, but found himself in the midst of a thick forest. 

Road, houses, and people had all disappeared. His fish, of course, 
were spoiled, as it took him till far into the night to get home. He 
thought that all was the result of a trick played him by the tamawos. 


Ill, THE STORY OF AN ASUANG, 


One day an asuang fell sick. His daughter, who did not know 
that her father was an asuang, went to look for a physician. When 
she had walked about a mile, she met a friend and asked her to tell 
her where she might find a doctor. Her friend replied :— 

“1 know where an excellent physician lives. He cured my father, 
who had been sick for many years with several diseases. Every 
year, at the time of the Christmas holidays, this physician goes to 
live in a cave in the mountains, and there for a week he gathers roots 
and the bark of trees and makes his medicine. Come, and I will 
show you where he lives.” 

When they had arrived at the physician’s house, the girl said: 
“We have come to see you because my father is sick, and my brother 
and I are afraid to stay in the house any longer with him; for this 
morning, when he saw us, he got up and tried to run and kill us, but 
could not, because he was so weak. His eyes are so big and his 
arms so long that I am afraid of him, and no one dares to go into the 
room where he is for fear he will try to kill them.” 

Then the physician said: “I will come to see him to-morrow 
morning at eight o’clock. You must prepare some corn for me to 
eat.” But the daughter did not prepare anything, because she was 
afraid and ran away. 

The next morning at eight o’clock the doctor went to the house and 
called for the woman, but no one answered him. Ther he entered 
the house and asked, “ Where is that woman who called on me yes- 
terday ?”’ 

The asuang answered, “ Where is that woman who called on me 
yesterday ?”” Then he woke up and ran to catch the doctor. The 
latter cried, “ Help! help!” and the asuang replied, “ Help! help!” 

When the neighbors heard the physician call for help they came 
running in, to see what was the matter. One man, who was coming 
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from the well, had a glass of water in his hand. When he came to 
where the doctor and the asuang were fighting, the glass of water 
was spilied, and some of it fell upon the asuang. Immediately the 
asuang was changed into a heap of little worms. The neighbors ran 
away, and never saw the asuang any more. 


IV. ITEMS OF SUPERSTITION. 


The Visayans have many superstitions, which are implicitly be- 
lieved by the lower classes, ‘and even,” as one of their own people, 
a very intelligent teacher, wrote me, “among the half-educated peo- 
ple.” In addition to their belief in spirits, witches, etc., called by 
the various names of asuang, tamawo, and duende, the following are 
the most commonly held : — 

When a black butterfly comes into the room it denotes that some 
member of the family will soon die. 

A certain white moth with red spots causes inflammation of the 
eyes. 

Fishing nets and the fighting cocks are taken out of a house where 
some one is dying, or at the birth of a child, as otherwise they would 
be unlucky. 

When the rice is threshed it is put into the granary with as little 
noise as possible, as otherwise it would be frightened and would not 
yield abundantly in the following year. 

The first netful of fish caught during the season is thrown back 
into the water, to bring luck for the next year. 

If one involuntarily bites his lip, it is a sign that some one is talk- 
ing against him. 

On the third day after a death, the remaining members of the 
family take a bath in the sea, dropping into the water something 
belonging to the deceased. 

One must not point a finger at the rainbow, for if this is done the 
finger will become crooked. 

The eclipse of the moon is thought to be caused by a huge an- 
imal, called bacunarra, which holds the moon in its mouth. 

To play with a cat will cause a storm. 

The Negritos sell a drug called lumay, which has the power of 
attracting the love of the ladies. It is burned and the smoke allowed 
to cling to the garments of the one whose love is desired. 

A little tar is mixed with ground horn and put upon the baby’s 
head so that the spirits which live in the forest shall not harm it. 

Lalanhan is a kind of oil, which is kept in a bottle. Many slaves 
will be the property of one who owns lalanhan. When the oil rises 
in the bottle and gives off froth, the owner has the power of turning 
into an asuang. 
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If the owner of the lalanhan dies, and no one inherits it, the dead 
man will turn into an amamanhig, or ghost, which will be heard con- 
tinually chattering. But if some one inherits it, the ghost remains 
quiet. 

Falling stars are the souls of drunkards. At night they return to 
earth, singing: “Do not drink! Do not drink!’’ Each day they 
try to climb back into heaven, but each night fall back again. 

If any one approaches a house where the people are eating a meal, 
it is unlucky for any of the family to go out to meet him. If it is 
absolutely necessary for some one to go out before they have finished 
eating, the dishes are moved around so that there will be no vacant 
place. 

To eat supper or to start on a journey just as the moon is rising 
will cause sudden death or severe sickness. To bathe on the first day 
of the month will also cause sickness, and if the first day of the 
month falls on Monday the people prepare medicines for the sickness 
which will surely come to the town. 

If a cock crows early in the night and no others answer it, it is a 
sign that thieves are around. If he changes his position towards the 
wall at midnight and looks up at the rope that is tied to its foot, he 
will win the next day’s fight. 

Sweet potatoes are planted at low tide, in order that the crop 
may be large. In former times the farmer used to remove his 
clothes. 

One must not look up at the leaves of the banana tree when plant- 
ing it, or the fruit will be small. 

Thunder is the growling of a large cat. 

A man who goes courting must carry with him four leaves of the 
buyo plant. It will never fail. The leaf of the buyo tree is used 
to wrap the betel-nut in when it is chewed, and all the lower classes 
chew it. 

If a dog howls at night, evil spirits are abroad, or some one is 
dying. 

If a man has a cocoanut with only one eye, he is invited to watch 
the dying. At night he puts the cocoanut on the ground under the 
house in which the man is dying, and while he does so, the asuang 
is obliged to visit the dying man and give him his hand, when the 
sick one will instantly begin to mend. 

On the second of November (All Souls’ Day), most of the lowest 
class prepare a rich supper, which is laid on the ground at night, and 
the souls of those relatives who have died during the year are sup- 
posed to come and partake of it. 

The Negritos either abandon the house in which any one has died, 
or else wall up the door through which the dead was carried and 
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make another, in order that, if the spirit revisits the dwelling, it may 
not be able to find its way in. 

To step over a sleeping person, or to awaken him suddenly, is a 
deadly insult, as during sleep the soul is supposed to be absent from 
the body, and any such action is liable to interfere with its safe 
return. 

Some of the people in the interior, before they begin to clear the 
fields to start farming, kill a pig or a chicken, and make a feast to 
the spirits which live there. They believe that if they were to cut 
down the trees before they had induced the spirits to move away, 
the whole family would die. After the ground is cleared and before 
it is planted, betel-nut, a comb, and a short stick with thread rolled 
upon it are placed with the seed. When the heads of rice begin to 
form, a stick of baguay, a small kind of bamboo, is put in each cor- 
ner of the field. When the rice is ripe, the first of the crop is 
toasted with sugar and cocoanut, and offered to the spirits. It is 
unlucky to go to the left of the basket in which the rice is put. 
When the rice is thrashed and winnowed, which is usually a consid- 
erable time after harvesting, the rice is gathered with great care into 
a basket, in order not to scare away the good spirit which is asleep 
in it, and a bolo or axe is placed with it. Then a feast is held, after 
which the owner gives the low call used in calling the chickens, in 
order that the spirit of the rice may go home with him. 


Those who live in the towns laugh at these superstitions, yet it 
would be difficult to find any one who does not believe at least some 


of them. 
W. H. Millington. 


Berton L. Maxfield. 
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NOTES ON THE GYPSIES. 


AsouT twenty-five years ago I learned to speak Gypsy here in 
America of American Gypsies. Since I have seen them in nearly 
every country in Europe, and found I could make myself understood 
everywhere. In Hungary I learned to talk the Hungarian Gypsy 
dialect easily and well. This is a perfect language, with a compli- 
cated grammar, and full vocabulary. The English dialect has about 
one half English words as spoken, and its grammar is almost entirely 
English. The investigation of their habits, customs, occupations, 
history, and language in the different parts of the world where they 
are found has interested me exceedingly. Naturally I have read every- 
thing I could find on the subject. For many years I have devoted 
myself specially to the study of Oriental Gypsies, about whom very 
little has been known. 

The Gypsies are averse to teaching non-Gypsies their language. 


Pére Anastase states (in his splendid articles on the Nawar (43) of 
Mesopotamia, October and November, 1902, “Al Machrig,” the Arabic 
journal of St. Joseph’s University, Beirut) that he could not get one 
word for “two yellow pieces.” Deception is one of their trades, and 
it is difficult for strangers to get the truth from them. When I talk 
Gypsy with them, however, they always say nobody but a Rom 
can speak Rémani, and insist Iam a Gypsy. So I have let it go so 
and have been received and treated as an American Gypsy brother 
(Américind Rém4n6 pral), a gentleman (Bard Ral) from across the 
sea. They have been frank with me, and everywhere we have talked 
over all about our Gypsy race, numbers, trades, traditions, prosperity, 
poverty, language, and history. They are all proud of their (K4l6 rat) 
black blood, and always were as earnest and interested in our talks as 
I was. Perhaps the most valuable part of my investigations have 
been what I have learned from the Gypsies themselves. They travel 
a great deal, much more than is realized by others. They are very 
observing, see and hear everything, and they have good heads and ex- 
cellent memories. They live by their w7¢s, and are sharp and shrewd, 
whether it be in trading horses or telling fortunes. As one colored 
man in the South expressed it to me, when I asked him if the Gyp- 
sies are smart, “ Smart, I reckon they are awful smart. Why, one 
of them swapped an old watch not worth fifty cents for my father’s 
gold watch which cost him twenty dollars.” 

1. As to their reputation for stealing children. It is undoubtedly 
the common belief all over the United States that Gypsies steal 
children. So it is in England, and has been for several centuries. 
All the Gypsies in the vicinity of Boston know me as Lawyer Sinclair, 
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and for many years I have been consulted by them when in trouble. 
There have been a good many cases when children were lost and the 
Gypsies were suspected of kidnapping them. Often their camps 
have been searched, and they have been subjected to much annoyance 
and trouble. In no case, however, has it been found to be true that 
they had taken any children. 

One case, I remember, excited great interest in the newspapers at 
the time it occurred. A Willie McCormick disappeared in Boston, 
and his loss was heralded all over the country in large headlines by 
the newspapers. Finally two Russian Gypsy girls were arrested in 
Washington, D. C., for stealing him. A piece of paper was found in 
the possession of one with the name of Gertrude, his sister, written on 
it. This was photographed and sent to her, and she asserted most 
positively it was her handwriting which she had written the evening 
he disappeared. A Boston detective was sent to Washington. The 
two girls were kept under arrest for many days and subjected to a 
rigid cross-examination, as was the whole Gypsy camp. Finally it 
was discovered that these Gypsies never had or saw the boy. The 
popular superstition that Gypsies steal children had excited so much 
the imaginations of the boy’s relatives and the public, that they all 
were deluded by foolish suspicions. The “New York Herald” of 
April 27, 1901, has quite a long account of part of this. 

The question has been one I have considered carefully for over 
twenty-five years, and I have made very many inquiries, but I have 
never even heard of a case where Gypsies have ever stolen a single 
child. One good reason for discrediting any such belief was once 
expressed to me by a shrewd old Gypsy woman (piri rémni). “We 
have children enough of our own, more than we can take care of!” 

Again, they know there is the popular belief, and that they and 
their camps will be at once searched if a child is lost. They have 
often told me so, and say they are not such fools as to steal anything 
when “the stolen property could be found on them.” 

2. Honesty. They have often used this same argument to me as 
to the common reputation attributed to them of being inveterate 
thieves: “ We do not daretosteal. If anything is missing, the police 
always immediately search our camps.” Here in America the Gyp- 
sies also claim and boast that no one Gypsy has ever been sent to 
jail. I have made careful inquiries of district attorneys, the police, 
and others, and never have been able to Acar of any such case. 

The moral standard of the Gypsies I fancy must have vastly 
improved, if one half what is written about them in books is true. 

Even the horse dealers have learned that honesty is the best pol- 
icy. A large number of these are prosperous. Many own free and 
clear considerable real estate. They find, if they cheat a purchaser 
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once, they never sell him another horse, and that it is for their inter- 
est to treat him fairly. 

A good many of them are members of the Baptist Church and 
speak at the prayer-meetings with all the fervor of the other members, 

Oftentimes I have heard them exhort visitors to their camps about 
the blessings and necessity of a Christian life. Once I asked a pious 
old Gypsy how he managed to get rid of his bad horses. His repar- 
tee was shrewd and Gypsy-like. ‘MaAndé miks mré chavo bikén the 
piggér bivéld grais, I let my boy sell the broken-winded horses.” 
“ Mandé bikéns the kishtd, I sell the good ones.” 

To state the matter moderately and justly, as far as my own expe- 
rience and information goes, the Gypsies are not given to thieving 
more than other poor ignorant people in the community where they 
are found, certainly in America. When we come to sharp tricks and 
petty deceits which are not a breach of the criminal law, most of the 
Gypsies are without rivals. 

As to other countries, I will now simply quote a sentence from an 
official report sent me in Russian by General Ivanov, governor-gen- 
eral of Russian Central Asia. I had written him for information 
about them in that territory. The report was quite full and gave 
many important facts entirely new, and must have required much study 
and time by scholarly men. One phrase is as follows: “ According 
to the reports of the administrative officials they behave themselves 
well, although among the people everywhere they have the reputation 
of being thieves and cheats.” 

3. Chastity. There is one striking feature found among the Gyp- 
sies of America and Europe. Their women are always chaste. The 
case of a Gypsy girl straying from the path of virtue is very rare. 
In the most dissolute capitals in Europe, perhaps Buda Pest and 
Bucharest, everybody, Gypsies as well as all the rest of the people, says 
a single case cannot be found. So it is in Spain. It is the same in 
Russia. The Gypsy beauties of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Nijni Nov- 
gorod, and other Russian cities delight and bewitch the gilded Rus- 
sian youth by their fascinating songs and dances kept up until the 
wee small hours of the morning. Champagne flows like water, but 
there is always an old Gypsy daz (mother) with them to watch over 
them. In olden times, at least, any lapse on the part of a Gypsy 
woman was visited with a most terrible punishment. The case is 
different with ove class of Gypsies in the Orient. The rest are like 
the European Gypsies. But this dancing girl class plays an impor- 
tant réle in the western part of the East, and they number many 
thousands and are everywhere. Why there should be this great and 
important difference is an interesting question which would require 
too much space to discuss here. A. T. Sinclair. 

ALLSTON, MASs. 
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SOME OJIBWA MYTHS AND TRADITIONS. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Some of the following myths and legends were told in Ojibwa and 
interpreted in broken English ; others were given directly in similar 
English. They have been only slightly edited, in order to preserve 
as far as possible the interesting style of expression used by the 
story-tellers and interpreters. The author has collected and published 
similar matter in the Journal of American Folk-Lore for 1897, the 
“ Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science,” 1895 and 1896, the “ American Antiquarian,” 1891, 1896, 
the “Archeologist,” 1894; also in the “ Saginaw Evening News,” the 
“Christian Herald” (Detroit), the “ Detroit Free Press,” the “ Sagi- 
naw Courier-Herald,” etc., 1892-1898. He is indebted to Dr. Wil- 
liam Jones for aid in the interpretation of Ojibwa words, etc. The 
stories are as follows : — 

1. The Invasion of the Valley. 

The War Party that saw the Thunder-Bird. 
Mejewedah. 

The White Deer. 

The Girl with the Long Hair. 

The Rape of the Ojibwa Maiden. 

The Peculiar Notmitchene. 


VAP ey 


STORY-TELLERS AND INTERPRETERS. 


1. Asheton qua be, or Asheduhnequabey, as he writes it, says his 
Ojibwa name means: His head reaches to the sky. Ashetonquabe 
probably is the same as Acitonagaba, a man given to much talking. 
Acit6na or acit6naga means that he zs garrulous (he is a gossip) ; and 
aba is person. He is known to the white men of the neighborhood 
as Dan Wheaton. In 1894, he said he was sixty-five years old. He is 
an exhorter in the Indian Methodist Church at Peonagowink. He 
lives at Peonagowink, which is situated on the west bank of the 
Flint River in Taymouth Township, Saginaw County, Michigan. 

Peonagowink, or peonagowick, is like piwanagowik, which means 
come and put, sew, or nail it in place. 

2. Kinneoba or Kinmeoba, whose name is spelled Kanoba by 
Quewis, is known to the white men of the neighborhood as Warren 
Chatfield. He lives at Angwassag, the Ojibwa village near the Shi- 
awassee River in St. Charles Township, Saginaw County, Michigan. 
The word Kinneoba is like kiné wa i ba, dong period of calm; kino- 
is ong, and awiba very calm. 

Shiawassee is probably for ke‘tci a’ wa si si si bi, and means big 
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bull-head river ; ke‘tci is for dig ; aw si si is for du//-head fish ; and 
sibi is for river. The ke of e‘tct is often not heard, and ‘cz becomes 
almost like sted or c?, which last is the same as shz. 

3. Mrs. Chatfield is an old Indian woman, probably Kinneoba’s 
mother. She lives at the same place. 

4. Quewts is known to the white men of the neighborhood as 
Peter Henry. He isa manufacturer of hand-shaved axe handles and 
lives at Angwassag, the Ojibwa village, near the Shiawassee River in 
St. Charles Township, Saginaw County, Michigan. The word Quewis 
is probably for kwiwis, which in turn is a shortened form of kwiwisans; 
it means /itt/e boy, and is a common name. It does not necessarily 
mean that it is a man’s only name ; it often becomes attached to a boy 
who carries the name throughout life, while his real name may never 
be used except perhaps on rare occasions. 

5. Frank David was a lad about twenty years old in 1894. He 
lives at Angwassag, the Ojibwa village, near the Shiawassee River in 
St. Charles Township, Saginaw County, Michigan, and was one of my 
boyhood friends. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS. 


I. THE INVASION OF THE VALLEY. 


Introduction. The story of the invasion of the Saginaw Valley, 
Michigan, by allied Ojibwa, Potawatomi, and Ottawa forces, and the 
driving out of the Sauks, is commonly heard in that region. These 
Sauks were the Sac of the Sac and Fox, Algonkian tribes, now living 
in Iowa and Oklahoma. 

1. Sauk is from osagiway, he comes out into view, and refers to the 
mythical origin of the people ; it is said that they were once creatures 
of the sea dwelling under an island, and on their coming out of this 
abode they assumed human form. The Ojibwa name for one Sauk 
is Osagi and the plural Osagig. 

In a personal letter, dated Frederick, Md., December 26, 1896, Prof. 
Cyrus Thomas writes: “The people of this tribe have been designated 
by such terms as Asaukees, Jakis (misprint for Sakis), Osagi, Osak, 
Osankies, Osaugeeg, Osaukies, Osaukee, Ousaki, Ousakiouek, Ozau- 
kie, Sagaeeys, etc. Tradition points to the east or north of Lake 
Huron as theirformer home. They stopped for a time, on their west- 
ward journey, near Saginaw bay, which received its name (Saukee- 
nong, ‘Sac-place’) from this circumstance. According to Bela 
Hubbard (‘ Memorials of a Half-Century,’ p. 159) Champlain [1611-12] 
‘visited the country of the Sacs near Saginaw bay.’ See also School- 
craft, ‘Ind. Nats.,’ v, p. 145.” I have heard the same people desig- 
nated by the word Sagie; see first part of this legend. 
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Hubbard (Bela), “ Memorials of a Half-Century,” New York, c. 
1887 ; Schoolcraft (Henry R.), “ Historical and Statistical Informa- 
tion respecting the History, Conditions, and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States,” Phila., 1851-57, pts. i-vi, 4°. Copies: 
University of Mich. ; Hoyt, Saginaw. . 

2. Ojibwa is spelled in various ways. Preference is here given to 
this spelling because it comes nearest to the word the Indians call 
themselves. The Ojibwa themselves do not seem to know the 
meaning of the word. 

3. Potawatomi is probably related to pétawatam, he makes a fire, 
that is, he makes it by blowing ; the people call themselves pétawa- 
tomig; it is also the Ojibwa name for them. There are various 
spellings of the word, Potawatomi being preferred because it is near- 
est to and almost the same as the Indian word. 

4. Ottawa is, according to Bishop Baraga, from the name of a reed 
growing along the shores of the Ottawa River. The people got the 
name by living there. It seems the most plausible explanation. 
The word is pronounced Otawa. 

The usual version of the tradition varies slightly in details and has 
been published in several places.’ The following account, although 
showing important discrepancies with the usual version, apparently 
refers to the same invasion and was told me by Quewis in 1894. 


The Sauks or Sagie were very savage and the worst kind of Indian 
that ever existed. Their language was almost like ours. A young 
Ojibwa married a young Sauk. After they were married the two 
tribes were brothers and never fought. 

This young Ojibwa went down to the Sauk tribe and ny killed 
him and cooked him. Then they sent an invitation to the Ojibwas 
to come and eat dinner down there. But the Ojibwa did not 
know they were not to have a regular dinner and sothey went. The 
father of this young Ojibwa looked around to see where his son was. 
He did not know that his son was killed and cooked. The Sauk told 
the father, you must eat this your son, or we will kill you and this 
will be your last day. Thus they made them eat that young Ojibwa. 

After they ate they went home, and three days later they sent a 
young Ojibwa girl to get the son's wife and bring her over to the 

1 The tradition is recorded, as related by William McCormick on pp. 117-120, 
History of Saginaw County, Michigan, Chicago, Chas. C. Chapman & Co., 1881. 
See also Smith (Harlan I.), “ Legendary Invasion of the Saginaw Valley,” A meri- 
can Antiquarian, Chicago, vol. xiii, No. 6, November, 1891, pp. 339, 340; reprinted 
under title “ The Invasion of Saginaw Valley: A Legend of Northern Michigan as 
Told by an Indian,” Detroit Free Press, Sunday, January 3, 1892, p. 11; also in 
Saginaw Courier-Herald, daily issue, January 7, ana weekly issue, January 14, 
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Ojibwa tribe. So this young girl went and got the young Sauk 
widow to come. Then the old father of her dead husband killed her 
and they cooked her, and in like manner invited the Sauk tribe to 
come over there to eat dinner with them. 

The Sauks came over. I suppose there were two or three hundred 
of them. The Ojibwa made them eat that venison, that you call 
“ens.”’' They made the meat her up by threatening that if they did 
not they would kill every one of the Sauks, and they had weapons 
with which to do it. The Sauks had come in bark canoes. 

Those Sauks went back home andthe next day a young Sauk came 
with a stick about as long as a finger.’ It was a battle stick, which, 
if accepted, meant war. The young Sauk dropped the stick. Then 
the Ojibwa knew how the Sauks felt. 

This was the first war the Ojibwa ever had. The first people put 
here were the Indians. There were four different tribes. There 
were many of those Sauks here then. Michigan was full of them. 
The Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi were together in fighting 
these Sauks. 

The fighting began this side of Detroit.* That was when it was 
all forest. Bows and arrows were used. The Sauks were driven up 
through the Saginaw Valley and up to Mackinaw; the allies killing 
many of them most every night. They never fought in the daytime. 
All were killed but six girls and six boys. These were taken beyond 
the Mississippi and told if they ever came back across the river again, 
they would be killed, and that they had better stay where they were 
put and consider it their country. 


Comments. It seems noteworthy that the Ojibwa refer to their 
enemies, the Sauks, a tribe in practically the same stage of culture, 
as being very savage and bad, since this is often the attitude of mind 
found under similar conditions, not only among primitive peoples but 
even among us, who are supposed by many to have reached a stage in 
culture where we should be able to give an unprejudiced description 
of our enemies. 

It will be remembered that both the Sauk and Ojibwa languages 
belong to the Algonkian stock. In this light Quewis’ statement that 
the languages were almost the same shows his ability to recognize 
such linguistic similarities, and suggests that other Ojibwa at least, if 
not even such peoples in general, have the same ability. It is also 


1 Ens is probably for wiyas, the Ojibwa word for meat. 

2 With the forefinger of one hand he indicated the length of the forefinger of 
the other hand. 

8 That is between Detroit and the Saginaw Valley, where Quewis, the story- 
teller, lived. 
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noteworthy that these people made friendly alliances between tribes 
by marriage as is also frequently done nowadays in Europe. The 
story shows that, at least in some cases, the Ojibwa man went to live 
in the tribe of his wife. , 

At the time this story was told there was still some forest in the 
Saginaw Valley, but to the Ojibwa, who remembered the days before 
the sawmills, the forest then seemed gone as practically was the case, 
so far as pine trees were concerned. 

Dr. William Jones has informed me that the Sac and Fox Indians 
of Oklahoma and Iowa have traditions regarding this invasion, and 
that they claim the Sauks resisted stubbornly, killing great numbers 
of the allied Indian forces, and finally retreating in good order with 
many of their people. 


2. THE WAR PARTY THAT SAW THE THUNDER-BIRD. 


Introduction. On showing Ashetonquabe a copy of the “ American 
Antiquarian,” he saw the words “thunder-bird,’’ whereupon he was 
reminded of a story of the war party that saw the thunder-bird, which 
he then began to relate tothe author. This was Monday morning Oc- 
tober 22, 1894. Tuesday morning he gave the same story in slightly 
different words. The following is made up from these two accounts :— 


The Ojibwa, my old folks and my father told me that they wanted 
to go to war beyond the Rocky Mountains and sent a war party of 
ten braves. The tribe they were going to fight, I do not know its 
name. 

The war chief had a dream when he was a young man. He had 
been painted black with charcoal. Such young men fasted ten or 
twenty days, never eating anything, so after twenty days this young 
man, who had never dreamed much before, dreamed of how to do 
when he wished to go to war. Among other things he dreamed of 
how many braves he should take. If all the braves were to return 
they should take no more nor less than this number. That is why he 
took ten men. 

When the war party reached the summit of the mountains they 
saw a nest on the mountain down beyond. The nest was on a kind 
of little island there surrounded bya pond. They saw two birds as 
white as snow on the nest. The war chief told his men not to touch 
the birds, as he had dreamed not to touch them, and they went on ; 
but one of them, a foolish boy, who was behind with his bow and 
arrow, where the others did not see him, pulled out one of his arrows. 
He was going to shoot the birds, but every time he aimed, one of 
the birds winked his eyes and the arrow split right in two as if struck 
by lightning. This happened every time he took a new arrow. The 
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bird thought little thunder and lightning. That is what split the 
arrow. The war party went on. They saw black clouds coming 
from the west. They heard the rumble of thunder coming and the 
war chief called his men together and told them to scatter, each one 
to stand by a tree, because the thunder was coming fast. Then 
each one went and stood by a tree. The thunder came and the 
lightning struck the foolish boy who was going to shoot the birds 
and it killed him. He was cut all to pieces so that only his skin 
was left, no flesh. That is the reason the leader told his men not to 
shoot the birds. 

The war party went on and found the people at the place where 
they were going to war; but when they fought they lost every brave 
they had, because the foolish boy broke the laws on the way, by try- 
ing to kill that bird. 

But the war chief was saved and brought home a few scalps. So 
they had a dance when he came. 

That is the end of the way it was told to me. 


Comments. The dream was possibly the one had while being initi- 
ated into the Medi secret society of the Ojibwa; the painting with 
black charcoal and the fasting possibly being those accompanying 
such an initiation. Such fasting, the other preparations, and, per- 
haps, most of all, the state of mind broken by these ceremonies, 
expectant and receptive, certainly facilitate such dreaming. 

Mr. Frank David said that Me kat 4 ka was the first degree 
reached in the Medi secret society after the leader blacked his face, 
and that he was allowed to eat or drink nothing except snow. 
Although for one to fast does not necessarily mean that one is a can- 
didate for the midewiwin, it is an office preceding most important 
enterprises. Its chief function is to gain insight into the future to 
find out the chances of success. 

Mekataka is for ma‘kada‘ka, he goes in black; it refers to the 
blacking of certain portions of the face with charcoal during periods 
of fasting. 

The thunder-bird is represented in black in the design of an open 
twined bag! called Na moot, which I have and that I collected at 
Angwassag, the Ojibwa village, near the Shiawassee River in St. 
Charles Township, Saginaw County, Michigan. 


3. MEJEWEDAH: A HERO MYTH. 


Introduction. Monday evening, October 22, 1894, Kinneoba told 
me a story, which was interpreted by Quewis. 
There was once a time when in our tribe a great Ojibwa man 


1 See U. S. N. M. Rep., 1902, pp. 385-386, plate 131. 
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lived who was called “ Me-je-we-dah.”' He had many members in 
his tribe and frequently went to some other place when he was ready 
to fight. He went south once to fight the Flatheads, the Nebagin- 
dibe.? 

One time this man told his braves that on the way to fight the 
Flatheads they would see an animal they had known, but not to say 
anything to it, because it could understand everything they would 
say. If they had any evil thoughts toward this animal it would know. 
There is always one foolish person in a company and there was one 
among Mejewedah’s braves. 

They were near where Chicago now is, but this side of it, near 
Battle Creek, and it was before the white people came here. 

When noon came they saw this animal, and the foolish fellow said 
it was nothing to fear. He really was not afraid of the animal. It was 
a buffalo, and the buffalo knew in himself that this foolish fellow was 
not afraid of him. So after the braves knew this buffalo was angry 
they all stood in one row. The buffalo came up to the foolish brave, 
who then turned and fled, but the buffalo ran him down. 

Then the foolish brave turned into a partridge, which flew and had 
every appearance of that bird. The buffalo also turned into a bird and 
continued the pursuit. 

Then the foolish brave turned back into a man.* The buffalo in 
the form of a bird immediately turned into a man too, and ran him 
down again. 

After this brave was tired he jumped into a little lake and turned 
into a fish. Then the buffalo man took a spear and soon speared the 
fish and threw it to the party of great men. When the fish dropped, 
it was a man just the same as when he started out, only he was dead. 
The buffalo man then assumed his original animal form. 

Then the leader, Mejewedah, became angry with the buffalo and 
the buffalo also was angry. When Mejewedah and the buffalo came 
together, Mejewedah took hold of the buffalo’s horns and killed him 
by splitting his head open. 

After this they went on to kill the Flatheads, just as they do in war. 
When they reached the enemies’ country they saw a woman and a 
man walking in the woods. They caught the man, but they could not 
catch the woman, who went back to her village and called the people 
together. 

Then her tribesmen went on horseback to where her husband had 
been killed by Mejewedah and his band. Mejewedah and his great 


1 As spelled by Quewis; “ Me-we-jah,” as spelled by Mr. Frank David; Mid- 
ge-wi-da, as spelled by H. I. S. 

2 Nebagindeback. 

® At this point Mr. Frank David took up the work of interpreting. 
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men ran away. But they were finally surrounded and fought the 
Flatheads. One Flathead was as great as Mejewedah. In the fight 
the Flathead would hit Mejewedah with his war club, but Mejewedah 
was tough and could not be killed. Mejewedah killed the Flathead. 
After Mejewedah and his braves had killed all the Flatheads they 
turned and went home to their village. 

Every time a young man married, Mejewedah would take the wo- 
man away for his own wife, and every one was afraid of him. But one 
time he went to do this and the young man was greater than he. So 
the young man killed Mejewedah. 

Mejewedah was a sort of medicine man. He defeated a million 
people and killed many, but at last he met the young man that killed 
him. Mejewedah was more (Mide-wa-dis) gifted in magic than any 
of the others until he met thisone. When this young man was finally 
killed Tecumseh became chief. Tecumseh was an Ojibwa. 


Comments. Mejewedah is probably for matciwata, a term applied 
to a warrior who has taken scalps or has counted coup or who has 
done both. Ma§tci- is an initial stem and denotes dig, large, great ; 
-td is a secondary stem and refers toa person. The more usual word is 
Ke‘tcida. Ke‘tci- has the same meaning as matci- above; da- is 
the same as -ta. 

Me-we-jah is for mawiga, which means Jong ago. 

Nebagindibe is for nébagindibé, one with a flat head; né bagi- 
is for flat, and -ndibe or -dibe is for head. The plural is nebagindi- 
bég. The term refers to Indians living somewhere at the south. It 
does not necessarily refer to the Flatheads known tous. The Ojibwa 
have walked as far ast he Rockies, but I have never been told of 
any who have gone as far as the Pacific coast. The use of the name 
“ Flatheads”’ suggests that the Ojibwa, at the time to which this 
story refers, which seems to have been since the horse was used, 
knew of a tribe with flattened heads. Skulls with flat occiputs, prob- 
ably caused by cradling the child on a cradle board, as is still done 
among the Ojibwa, have been found in the Saginaw Valley. 

However, they may have known tribes as far west as the Flathead 
country in Montana. The Blackfeet, like the Ojibwa, belong to the 
Algonkian linguistic stock, but there are wide differences between 
them and the Ojibwa, particularly of dialect and of culture. The 
Ojibwa are a forest people, and the Blackfeet a plains and buffalo 
people, now located in Montana not far from the Flathead country. 

I have other material collected from Lapeer, Michigan, which refers 
to the Massagas as living there. These two cases suggest, on the 
part of the Ojibwa, a wide knowledge of tribes from the Massagas 
in the east to the Flatheads in the west. 
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The transformation of a man into an animal and vice versa, or 
of one animal into another, is of frequent occurrence in the tales of 
the Ojibwa. It seems to suggest that in their minds the animals, 
all life-forms, and many if not all objects, were considered to have 
souls, an idea which is in contrast to the Christian belief that man 
only has a soul. 

The word “million” was apparently used simply to express a 
large number. 

Midewadis may be for midéwadis, which probably means he is 
strong in magic by reason of being in the midewiwin — mide- refers 
to the midewiwin, and there is a word wadis meaning navel. 

Tecumseh! was a Shawnee. The Ojibwa fought under him, 
among representatives of practically all the northwestern tribes, of 
whom he was the recognized leader, and now regard him as a Sauk. 
The word refers to the passing of an animate object from one place 
to another, as the flight of a bird over an intervening space. 


4. THE WHITE DEER. 


Introduction. Tuesday evening, October 23, 1894, after collecting 
the legend, the Rape of the Ojibwa Maiden, as told by Mrs. Chat- 
field and interpreted by Quewis, I walked home with him in the 
rain. As we plodded along he told me part of a story, unfinished on 
account of the weather. Four days later, I wrote from memory what 
he said, as follows : — 


Did you ever hear the story about the young man who went out 
into the woods hunting and was lost? 

After about a week he heard a voice, but could not see any one. 
This voice told him he should make a wooden image of a man, and 
set it up by his side when he went to sleep. So he did this. In the 
morning, when he awoke he found the image was a living man sleep- 
ing beside him. He awoke the man, and asked him why he was 
there. The man answered, “I am here to show you the way home.” 
So they started out together in the morning, and at last they came 
to a porcupine. They were going to kill the porcupine to eat, but the 
porcupine said to them, “If you will let me live and go on, you will 
find a much better meat to eat.”” So they went on. By and by they 
came to a turtle, and they said to him, “ You are no better,” — but 
they were going to kill the turtle to eat. The turtle said, “No, I am 
not the one. Go on; you will find something much better.” So 
they went on. At last they came to a white deer, and were about to 
kill it, when the deer said, “ No, do not kill me, for I will show you 


! See Mooney’s “Ghost Dance Religion,” Fourteenth Ann. Rep. Bur. Eth., 
and consult Drake’s Life of Tecumseh. 
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the way home.” They said “ All right,” and started to follow the deer. 
These three went on th ough the woods, and the deer led them to 
another tribe of Indians, who killed the two men and kept the deer. 


We had now arrived at Quewis’ house, and he had been relating 
part of the story while standing there. At this point he stopped and 
said, “So, you never heard that story? Well, that is only part of it. 
It’s a long, long story. I will tell it to you when you come to write 


it all down.” 


Introduction. On April 20, 1896, Quewis wrote me aletter 
about the white deer, headed Fergus, St. Charles Township, Saginaw 
County, Michigan. Slightly edited, it is as follows: — 


One time there was an old Ojibwa who had a wife and two chil- 
dren. He had his own hunting-ground where he alone went every 
fall to hunt. Once when he had been hunting at this place about two 
weeks and had killed many deer, he was taken very sick. It will be 
remembered that there was no one living near where he was 
with his family, but he had a dream one night that some one came 
and took him away. He told his wife about his dream, then he started 
for the place where he dreamed he had been. He travelled two days 
and came to the place the second night. He made a fire bya log, and 
taking out his tobacco, filled his pipe and smoked. While he was 
smoking he saw some one sitting on the log. It was a wild Indian who 
had come to him. 

This wild Indian said to him, “ You came all right. I made you 
dream because I knew you were sick. I see you every fall when you 
come to hunt, but you can only see me when I allow you to do so, 
even when I am at your side or in front of you. Now you can see me, 
but you need not fear, for I will not touch you. I shall doctor you 
and you will get well.” 

The old Ojibwa then took the medicine given him by the wild In- 
dian and became well. He was so very grateful that he told the wild 
Indian that he had nothing with which to pay him but a good gun, 
and if he wanted the gun in payment he would give it to him. The 
wild Indian told him he would be there in a week to receive the gun. 

The old lame Ojibwa then started home and found his way to his 
family. About a week later he went to meet the wild Indian, who 
never came to the meeting-place. But the Ojibwa lost his gun. 


Comments. It may be noted that the Ojibwa were familiar with 
the making of wooden images. I am told that some of these are to 
be found in European museums but have never seen one among the 


Ojibwa or from them. 
I am told by Dr. William Jones that the making of wooden 
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images is still done by the Ojibwa and other Algonkians, Also 
that the image in this story is in keeping with the primitive Ojibwa 
philosophy.’ Apparently they gave up this work years ago and prob- 
ably because of the teachings of the priests among the Canadian 
voyageurs and fur-traders. 

The power of speech, as well as a spirit, is given to animals in the 
Ojibwa myths. 

The white deer seems to be a sort of trickster, who promises assist- 
ance but misleads those who trust him. 

The letter may refer to the white deer, that is if that character ever 
takes the form of a man, but it seems probable that Quewis intended 
to write about the white deer, and after introducing the man who 
may have had an exploit with the white deer, forgot to tell of that ad- 
venture but told another. 

It suggests that there was individual ownership of land, or at least 
that the hunting-ground of each man was respected by the tribe. 

Their faith in dreams is also pointed out by this tale. 

The wild Indian referred to may have been one of the Sauks 
whom some of the Ojibwa believed were not exterminated or driven 
out during the invasion of the valley, but remained there in hiding. 
Quewis possibly places the time of this story since the Ojibwa were 
able to secure guns easily, otherwise the Indian might have been 
reluctant to part with his gun. However, Quewis may have used 
the term “gun” for some object such as a bow in the original tale, 
and if not he would not be apt to express great reluctance on the 
part of any one giving away a gun, since at the time this story was 
told there was little hunting and few valued guns in the neighbor- 
hood, an axe or agricultural implement being of greater use. How- 
ever, Quewis may have wanted to show that the Ojibwa was not 
ungrateful, and that therefore he was willing to give up his gun. 


5. THE GIRL WITH THE LONG HAIR. 


Introduction. Told Wednesday morning, October 24, 1894, by 
Ashetonquabe. 


My grandfather heard this story. Ojibwa Indians lived near where 
you live now, between Bay City and Saginaw, on the Saginaw River. 
There was another tribe living west that frequently came up here 
and killed some of the Ojibwa. One young man and his sister 
lived together with their parents. It was a good family and there 
were only these two children. The girl had long hair which reached 
almost to her knees. 

One morning they were going to pick some te-ta-tam-me-nun ber- 
ries that get ripe about this time of the year, grow in the swamps on 
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high bushes, like grapes, and have flat seeds. These are not huckle- 
berries. I think there were five or six women who went together. 

The girl with the long hair told her brother she would not comb 
her hair but just a little and would tie it up in the back. She prob- 
ably knew she was going to be killed by the other tribe that would 
take her hair and so did not comb it much or tie it up well. 

The women went on into the woods alone. One of these Ojibwa 
girls, who had lost her parents and who had no friends, was taking 
care of some houses like a sort of servant. She followed far behind 
the others, oh! maybe ten rods behind them. They were ahead 
and picked all the best berries. ‘These other girls shouted with joy 
and played by the way. This girl who was behind listened to the 
fun and picked the last and poorest berries while the others were 
picking the best. 

Suddenly she heard the war-whoop of braves who were trying to 
kill this joyful berrying party. She heard the girl with the long 
hair cry until at last her voice died away. 

Then she went home and told the people all about it and that all 
the girls had been killed except her. But they blamed her for it, 
saying, “ Perhaps you sold them to the other tribe. Why were you 
not killed?” She said, “I was not with them. I was about ten rods 
behind.” So they went with her to see where the others were killed 
and found all except the girl with the long hair. The warriors had 
taken her home to their own country. 

Her brother was furious, as she was his own sister whom he 
greatly loved. So he said to his father and mother, “I am going after 
my sister, because I love her so much.” He followed the war party 
and at last caught up with them away off to the west where it was 
all woods at the time. It seems that when he found out that they 
stopped to camp every night, he overtook them when they were 
about to camp the next night. 

He saw the camp-fire while they were cutting wood and knew by 
this sign that they would stop there over night. He saw his sister 
among those picking up wood. They came some distance toward 
him to pick up dry wood, so she walked toward him and by and by 
he showed himself to her and she knew him. 

He told her not to stop but to keep on picking up wood so they 
would not know he was talking to her. He asked her what work 
she did for the warriors at night. She said, “I make a long fire and 
put up crotches, one pair at each end, then I put a stick across on 
each side of the fire. I have bark cord to tie the feet up toward 
the fire so they can walk better next day.” 

He told her to make the cord strong and to tie their legs well to 
the pole and to put away the bows and arrows, everything far back 
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so they could not touch them. He said, “After you get through 
that, by and by, in the morning, I will come right here, and when 
you see me, take your axe and pound every one of them, so he will 
die and we will kill every one of them.” 

So he came at the appointed time, and while she killed those on 
one side, he killed the others while they lay sleeping with their feet 
so securely tied up to the fire that they were not able to get up. In 
spite of their best efforts to get their arrows they failed because she 
had put them some distance away. 

So all were killed, every one of them, and she came back with her 
brother to the Saginaw River where they lived. 


Comments. Tetatammenun is probably for teta‘taminan, the plu- 
ral of the word for a small sand berry. It is like a blueberry but 
smaller and grows low on the ground. 


6. THE RAPE OF THE OJIBWA MAIDEN. 


Introduction. Tuesday evening, October 23, 1894, Mrs. Chat- 
field, while smoking her pipe, told me a story which was interpreted 
by Quewis. 


This was done. An Ojibwa girl, about twenty years old, and her 
brother, about thirteen, were peeling basswood bark, at this place 
where they lived, to make mat strings, when the Sioux Indians’ 
came to kill the Ojibwa tribe. These Sioux were not the Sagies who 
lived at Saginaw. They were like the Sioux who now live in Dakota. 
They took the girl and boy with them. On the way home they 
made the girl cook for them every time they camped out and abused 
both of them. 

There is always one foolish man in any party, and in this one the 
foolish Sioux did not do right. He did what he ought not to do to 
the girl. The big medicine man told him not to do that to the girl, 
for they did not know what would happen before they got home, 
but the foolish man did not mind at all. 

At last they arrived home with these two young Ojibwa. They 
kept the girl in one place and the boy in another. They treated 
them quite well for three or four months and the prisoners were not 
afraid after they were acquainted with the new conditions. The 
girl wanted to see her brother and so she did. She told the boy to 
get away slyly before the Sioux knew it. He wanted to go, too. So 
she told him to come on a certain day, also to take as much venison 
as he could and hide it away in the woods so they could take it when 
they started. So he did and she did the same. 


1 I asked if he meant Sauks by Sioux, which accounts for the next sentence. 
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On the appointed day the girl started out to the venison and met 
her brother there, and they fled for home. On their way some one 
spoke to the girl and she became a Medawadis herself. It was a bear 
that spoke to her and told her to go toa certain tree. This she did 
and found that the tree had fallen and lodged in the crotch of an- 
other. They both climbed that tree and hung there three days, at 
the end of which time they looked like bears. 

The Sioux searched for these children three days and then gave 
up. Then the boy and girl resumed their journey home, but they 
knew they would reach a river before they came to their home and 
some one told the girl to make a bow and arrow, for her brother, 
with a stone celt like the one I showed you to-day, as there would be 
something at the river. This she did, and they saw a deer when 
they came to the stream, and the boy killed it. They camped there 
by the river, and the girl made a bark canoe. After she finished it, 
she put it in the water and went down the river toward their home. 
She cooked the deer before they started and they had it for food 
while they were on their way home. 

Some one had told her that, after she reached home all right, she 
should devote a whole year to making a great quantity of all kinds 
of medicine of every flower that there was. She did this and then 
she planted tobacco, and assembled the young men. Then she 
went to work on a dress of buckskin, made fancy with quills of the 
porcupine. She made a big picture of a raven on her dress. 

Then she went back to the assembled young braves and led them 
south against the Sioux near Detroit. She was then herself a great 
medicine woman. 

She heard a voice, but did not know who it was, telling her to 
make a nice bag in which to keep her medicine, that if she did this 
she and her braves could not be seen. So she did this and went on. 

After they had walked many days she told the braves to wait and 
hunt deer for two days, which they did, and she cooked the venison 
and dried it, ready to eat, so they need not have any more fires at 
night until they reached the land of the Sioux. 

The Ojibwa again started out. She knew where the Sioux were 
who were coming back again to get them. So the boy and girl 
waited on the bank of the river for the Sioux who were coming in 
canoes. When it was night, the Sioux came and camped at one side 
of them, built a great fire, and had a dance in order to learn where 
the Ojibwa were. The girl told her braves to use the medicine 
from her bag. They did this, and then they could not be seen, so 
the Sioux did not know the Ojibwa were at one side of their camp. 

While the Sioux were dancing, she went over to them and used 
her medicine so they could not see her, and went among them and 
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took all their arrows away. After she stole the arrows she took 
them to her camp and burned them. Then she went to the river 
and tore up all the Sioux canoes but one. 

In the morning the battle began. She led the Ojibwa, who killed 
all the Sioux but the one who had done her violence when she was 
a prisoner. She tied him up and brought him home with her. 
When she reached home she killed him by cutting off his ears, his 
toes, and so on, until all parts were cut off and only the body was 
left. In this way she killed him. 


Comments. It will be noted that, according to this story, a woman 
could become a Medawadis. The translator probably meant that the 
boy and girl were transformed into bears, and by flower he no doubt 
meant plant. The statement that the Sioux were located near 
Detroit was probably due to a lack of knowledge on Quewis’ part as 
to where the Sioux really were. The word Detroit was possibly used 
by him to denote a long distance away. The charm to make persons 
and things invisible reminds one of some European myths. 


7. THE PECULIAR NOT-MIT-CHE-NE, 


Introduction. Tuesday evening, October 23, 1894, told by Kin- 
neoba, interpreted by Quewis. 


The Not-mit-che-ne, or Not-mit-she-ne, tribe that lived towards 
Mackinaw were peculiar. The people did not know much but at 
the same time they knew a little when they wanted to. 

If a man came to the wigwam to make a visit, when night came 
the visitor was allowed to sleep with the host’s wife! These people 
believed that this was right. Otherwise they treated a guest as 
we do. 

If they had any children, a boy and a girl, this boy and girl were 
not allowed to go anywhere to get married, but they were made to 
marry each other right there, brother and sister. 

Whenever these people went anywhere in their bark canoes, if 
they met another canoe coming and they fell into conversation with 
the people in it as they were naturally foolish, if the stranger asked 
the man if he had a pretty nice wife, he would say, “ If you want her, 
you can have her. I give her to you.” Then this squaw would 
step into the other canoe and take her things with her. 

Whenever they travelled along the river with a canoe, as to hunt, 
and had a little child with them, if the baby in looking over the side 
of the canoe fell into the water, they would not try to get him out, 
but would laugh to see him kick and leave him and go on, and the 

1 Compare with the Eskimo. 
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woman would be sorry and want to get the baby out, but the man 
would say, “ Let the baby go, we will have another one.” 

One day when they first found religion and heard preaching, one 
Sunday morning they were told how good church was and they 
were contented all right and were going to have another meeting 
after dinner in the afternoon at two o'clock. This preacher told the 
people, we will go up by and by when we finish our work, where we 
will rot have to suffer any more. 

After dinner they went to the ground where they had the meet- 
ing. When the minister came, he saw only one person walking 
there and he asked where all the others were. The Indian said 
“Come,” and he looked up and they were all up in the trees. All 
of them could climb, even the women, and they all thought they 
were in heaven. 


Comments. — Notmitchene. Dr. Jones finds no Indian who can ex- 
plain this word. It is possible that I may have taken it down incor- 
rectly. He says it seems much like né ‘pimitacinini, people of the 
bush, men of the forest. N6 ‘pimi is for dush or forest country; 
-tac is for place where; and -inini is for man, but in this connection 


refers to person. 
Harlan I. Smith. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsToRY, 
New York, N. Y. 
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OLD-COUNTRY BALLADS IN MISSOURI. —IL. 


Tue following ballads are part of a collection made during the 
last three years by students or former students of the University 
of Missouri. I have selected for a first instalment those that are 
found in Child’s “ English and Scottish Popular Ballads ;” not because 
they offer anything of special value to the student of balladry, for 
nearly all of them have been reported as existing in America before ; 
nor because they are the most interesting part of our collection to 
folk-lorists, for some pieces not found in Child will I think prove of 
greater interest to them ; but because, in the absence of any satisfac- 
tory scientific classification of ballads, Child’s great collection forms 
aconvenient starting-ground, and further because this instalment will 
thus constitute a sort of supplement to Mr. Barry’s findings in New 
England pubiished in recent numbers of the Journal. 

I shall perhaps take occasion later to discuss the bearing of cus- 
toms and conditions found here upon the theory of ballad origin and 
upon the relation existing between oral tradition, MS. records, and 
print in their transmission. For the present it is only necessary 
to explain that the following ballads are derived from one or the other 
of two sources: oral performance, or manuscript copies. It is a cus- 
tom among the country folk in this part of the country, when they 
hear a song that pleases them, to make a MS. copy of the words — 
the tune being more easily and surely remembered —and even to 
lend and borrow such copies for transcription. Whether copies are 
also made from printed song-books I cannot say, but probably they 
are. At any rate, MS. books of “ song-ballads” are formed and kept. 
I have two now in my possession, from one of which, compiled by 
James Ashby of Holt County from 1872 to 1880, two of the ballads in 
this instalment are taken. 

The tune is the life of a ballad, and I regret that I am unable to 
give the tunes with this instalment. I have the music for one or two 
of them only. Later the Missouri Folk-Lore Society hopes to make 
records of the tunes of all the ballads found. 

H. M. Belden. 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. 
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Cuitp 4. — Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight. 
THE PRETTY GOLDEN QUEEN. 


Collected by Miss Maude Williams, as “sung by an old lady near Kansas City. She 
learned it of a cousin when she was a girl, then living in South Missouri. She never saw 
it in print,” ‘ 

He followed her up and he followed her down, 
Till he came to the place where she be ; 
“Oh rise you up, my pretty golden queen, 
And go along with me, 


And go along with me.” 
(Last line repeated in each stanza.) 


She got on the pony young brown 
And he got on the dapple gray, 
And they rode and they rode 
Till they came to the side of the sea. 


And they rode and they rode 
Till they came to the side of the sea: 
“It’s six king’s daughters I have drowned here, 
And the seventh you shall be. 


“Take off, take off those fine silk robes 
And lay them on this land, 
For they are too fine and costly here 
To rot in the salt sea-sand.” 


“* Just turn your eyes to the leaves on the trees, 
And your back to the sea” — 
And she picked him up 
And plunged him into the sea. 


“It’s take hold, take hold of the skirts of my coat 
And pull me out again.” 

“ Lie there, lie there, you false-hearted wretch, 
Lie there instead of me. 


“ You said you drowned six king’s daughters here 
And the seventh you shall be” 


“It’s take hold, take hold of the skirts of my coat 
And pull me out again. 
And I'll take you down to old Scotland 
And there we ’ll be maintained.” 
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“ Lie there, lie there, you false-hearted wretch, 
Lie there instead of me” 


So she got on the pony young brown 
And led the dappled gray, 

And she rode and she rode through the merry green woods 
Till she came to her father’s hall. 


“ Hush up, hush up, my pretty parrot dear, 
And tell no tales on me: 
Your cage shall be of the finest gold 
And swung on a willow tree.” 


Her father was wakened by the noise 
“T woke, I woke, my pretty golden queen, 
For to drive the cat away.” 


CHILD 10. — The Two Sisters. 
(a) THE OLD MAN IN THE NORTH COUNTREE. 


Collected by Miss Williams from a woman in Clinton County, who “ learned it in her 
girlhood from a hired man in Kentucky.” 


There was an old manin the North Countree, 
Bow down 

There was an old man in the North Countree, 
And a bow ’t was unto me 

There was an old man in the North Countree, 

He had daughters one, two, three. 
I Ul be true to my love if my love be true to me. 

(Refrain so in each stanza.) 


There was a young man came a-courting 
And he made choice of the youngest one. 


He gave his love a beaver cape : 
The second she thought much of that. 


“ Sister, O sister, let us go down 
And see the ships go sailing by.” 


As they was a-walking by the saucy brimside 
The oldest pushed the youngest in. 

“ Sister, O sister, lend me your hand, a 
And Ill give you my house and land.” 


——— a ree ee eR me 
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“What care I for house and lands? 
All that I want is your true love’s hand.” 


Down she sunk, and away she swam 
Till she came to the miller’s mill-dam. 


The miller ran out with his fish-hook 
And fished this maiden out of the brook. 


“The miller shall be hung on his own mill-gate 
For drownding my poor sister Kate.” 


(b) A version of this ballad taken down by Mr. W. S. Johnson of Tuscumbia, Miller 
County, from the singing of a local fiddler and ballad-singer named Waters, differs but 
slightly from the Clinton County version ; instead of the archaic, “saucy brimside ” of the 
fifth stanza it has “ As they went round the river bend,” and it preserves a stanza that has 
dropped out of the Clinton County version, closing thus : — 

He robbed her of her golden ring 
And plunged her in the brook again. 


They hung him on his own mill-gate 
For drownding of poor sister Kate. 


(c) From James Ashby’s MS. ballad-book. No title is given. It was copied into the 
book, February 22, 1874. There seems to be no point here in preserving the peculiar ortho- 
graphy and verse-lining of Ashby’s MS., except where the former throws light on the rime, 
and I have accordingly standardized the spelling, punctuation, and use of capitals. 


There was an old woman lived on the sea-shore, 
Bow down 

There was an old woman lived on the sea-shore, 
Bow was bent to me 

There was an old woman lived on the sea-shore, 

And daughters she had three or four. 
I'l be true to my love if my love will be true to me. 


The youngest one she caught her bow (read beau), 
Her bow he bought her a new beaver hat. 


“O sister, O sister, come walk to the sea-shore 
And see the ships as they sail o’er.” 


As they were walking all on the sea-brim 
The oldest shoved the youngest [in]. 


First she sunk and then she swum, 
She swam into the miller’s mill-pond. 

“O miller, O miller, yonder swims some swan, 
Or else some true and loving one.” 


The miller threw out his great grab-hook 
And brought this lady from the brook. 
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“O miller, O miller, I’ve gold rings ten, 
If you ’ll take me to my mother again.” 


The miller he took the gold rings ten 
And shoved her back in the brook again. 


First she swam and then she sank 
Into her eternal home. 


The miller was hanged all on his mill-gate 
For drownding of our sister Kate. 


CuiLp 18. — Sir Lionel. 
OLD BANGUM AND THE BOAR. 


Fragments recalled by Prof. H. A. Smith of a song that was sung in his home (in Mis- 
souri) when he was a child. 


Old Bangum drew his wooden knife 
To rob this wild boar of his life. 
Come I cuttle down kill him carry corn. 


They fought four hours in the day 
And then this wild boar stole away. 


Old Bangum followed him to his den 
And there found the bones of a thousand men. 


CuILD 73. — Lord Thomas and Fair Annet. 
(a) LORD THOMAS. 


Collected by Miss Williams. “ The man who sang it learned it from a hired man years 
ago. He does not know of a printed copy. . . . He has forgotten the last verse, but says 
it contained something about roses and briars growing out of their breasts.” 


“O mother, O mother, come riddle my discourse, 
Come riddle it o’er and o’er: 
Whether I shall marry fair Eleander 
Or bring the brown girl home.” 
(Repeat last line.) 


His mother came and riddled his discourse, 
She riddled it o’er and o’er: 
“TI beseech you with my own blessing 
To bring the brown girl home.” 


“Go bring to me my milk-white steed, 
Go bring him quick to me, 
That I may go and invite 
Fair Eleander to my wedding.” 
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He rode and he rode till he came to the hall ; 
And lingered so long at the ring, 

And none was so ready as fair Eleander herself 
To rise and let him come in. 


“‘ Bad news, bad news I bring unto you, 
Bad news I bring unto you ; 
I came to invite you to my own wedding — 
Bad news, bad news to thee.” 


**Such news, such news, such wonderful news, 
Such news, you bring unto me, 
When I thought I was to have been the bride 
And you to have been the groom. 


‘Come mother, O mother, come riddle my discourse, 
Come riddle it o’er and o’er: 
Whether I shall go to Lord Thomas’s wedding 
Or shall I stay at home?” 


Her mother came and riddled her discourse, 
She riddled it o’er and o’er: 
“T beseech you, with my own blessing, 
My daughter, you stay at home.” 


“T’ll venture life, I ll venture death, 
I’ll venture what ’s tocome; 
I’ll go to Lord Thomas’s wedding 
Before I ’ll stay at home.” 


She dressed herself in scarlet red, 
Her waiting maid in green, 

And every city that they passed through 
She was taken to be the queen. 


She rode and she rode till she came to the hall, 
And lingered so long at the ring, 

And none was so ready as Lord Thomas himself 
To rise and let her come in. 


“Lord Thomas, Lord Thomas, is this your bride? 
I think she looks wonderful brown, 
When you might have had as fair a bride 
As ever the sun shone on.” 


The brown girl had a little penknife ; 
It being so very keen, 

She pierced into fair Eleander, 
She pierced into her heart. 
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He took her by the lily-white hand 
And led her through the hall, 

And with his sword cut off her head 
And shoved it against the wall. 


“O mother, O mother, come dig me a grave, 
Come dig it wide and deep; 
And lay fair Eleander in my arms 
And the brown girl at my feet.” 


(b) Taken down by Mr. Vaughan, principal of the Tuscumbia school, from the singing 
of aservant girl. Notitle given. 
‘“‘Come mother, come mother, come riddle your sword, 
Come riddle to me as one, 
Whether to marry fair Ellender 
Or bring the brown girl home.” 


“ The brown girl has a house and land, 
Fair Ellender has none ; 
So this is the blessing I give unto you, 
Go bring the brown girl home.” 


‘**Come mother, come mother, come riddle your sword, 
Come tell to me as one, 
Whether to go to Lord Thomas’s wedding 
Or whether to stay at home.” 


“ There may be many there your friends 
And as many be your foes ; 
So this is the blessing I give unto you, 
Dear daughter, to tarry at home.” 


“ There may be many there my friends 
And as many be my foes, 
But life betide or death betide 
To Lord Thomas’s wedding I'll go.” 


She dressed herself in scarlet red, 
Her waiting maid in green, 

And every town that they passed through 
They took her to be some queen. 


She rode, she rode till she came to the gate, 
To the gate with a mighty din ; 

And who was so ready as Lord Thomas himself 
To arise and bid her come in? 


He took her by the lily-white hand 
And led her to the hall, 
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And seated her there at the table 
Among the ladies all. 


“Lord Thomas, Lord Thomas, is this your bride ? 
I think she is very brown, 
When you could have married as fine a lady 
As ever the sun shone on.” 


The brown girl having a knife in her hand, 
It being keen and sharp, 

She pierced it into fair Ellender’s breast 
So deep it entered her heart. 


Lord Thomas took her by the hand 
And led her to the hall ; 

He took his sword and cut off her head 
And kicked it against the wall. 


Then placing the handle against the wall, 
The point against his breast, 
Saying “ This is the ending of three true lovers, 
God send their souls to rest ! 
(Some lines are evidently lost here.) 


“Go dig my grave both wide and long, 
Go dig it wide and deep. 
And bury fair Ellender in my arms 
And the brown girl at my feet.” 


(c) Collected by Miss Emma Gertrude Simmons of Berryville, Arkansas. No title 
given. 
““O mother, come riddle to me, 
Come riddle both one or two; 
Must I go marry fair Ellender 
Or bring the brown girl home?” 


“T’ll say with all my blessing 
Go bring the brown girl home ; 
The brown girl she has house and lands 
And fair Ellender she has none.” 


He mounted on his milk-white steed 
So plainly to be seen, 

And every city that he passed through 
They took him to be some king. 


He rode up to fair Ellender’s gate 
And jingled at the ring ; 

There was no other but fair Ellender herself 
To rise and let him in. 
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“What news, what news, Lord Thomas?” she said, 
“ What ’s the news for me?” 

“I’ve come to invite you to my wedding, 
And that ’s the news for thee.” 


“O mother, come riddle to me, 
Come riddle both one or two: 
Must I go to Lord Thomas’s wedding 
Or stay at home with you?” 


“T’ll riddle both two as one: 
If you go to Lord Thomas’s wedding 
There ’ll be some murderin’ done.” 


She dressed herself in lily-white, 
Her cumbrance all in green, 

And every city that she passed through 
They took her to be a queen. 


She rode up to Lord Thomas’s gate 
And jingled at the ring; 

There was no other as willing as he 
For to rise and let her in. 


He took her by her lily-white hand 
And led her through the hall; 

He set her down at the head of the table 
Amongst those ladies all. 


“Ts this your bride, Lord Thomas ?” she said ; 
“TI think she’s most wonderful brown, 
When you could have got as fair a lady 
As ever the sun shined on.” 


The brown girl having a knife in her hand, 
It a-being most wonderful sharp, 

She put it to fair Ellender’s breast 
And pierced her to the heart. 


“ Oh, what ’s the matter?” Lord Thomas he said, 
‘Oh, what’s the matter?” said he. 

“ Oh, don’t you see my own heart’s blood 
Come twinkling down by me?” 


He took the brown girl by the hand 
And led her across the hall : 

Drew out his sabre, cut off her head, 
And kicked it against the wall. 
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The point against his breast : 
“ Here ’s the end to three true lovers — 
God take their souls to rest! 


“O father, O father, go dig my grave, 
Go dig it wide and deep, 
And bury fair Ellender in my arms 
And the brown girl at my feet. 


“ And on my breast a turtle dove 
To show the world we died for love.” 


THE BROWN GIRL. 


(d) From a MS. collection of “ song-ballads ” compiled by a school-teacher in Gentry 
Cwuunty in the ’70’s and contributed to this collection by Mr. Harry Fore. 
“* Come mother, come mother, come riddle your sport, 
Come riddle [your sport] as one, 
Whether I shall marry fair Ellender 
Or bring the brown girl home.” 


“The brown girl she has house and land, 
Fair Ellender she has none; “ 
Therefore I charge you with my blessing 
Go bring the brown girl home.” 


“Go saddle up my milk-white steed, 
My clothing bring to me, 
That I may go and invite fair Ellender 
To come to my wedding day.” 


“ He rode up to fair Ellender’s door 
And rattled at the ring ; 
There could be none so ready as she 
To rise and let him in. 


“Oh, what is the matter my own true love, 
What can the matter be?” 

“ Oh, I've come to invite you to my wedding : 
Aint that sad news to thee?” 


** Come mother, come mother, come riddle your sport, 
Come riddle your sport as one; 
Whether I shall go to Sir Thomas’s 
(MS. incomplete.) 
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GERMAN FOLK-TALES COLLECTED IN CANADA. 


I. THE BLACKSMITH AND BEELZEBUB'S IMPS. 


ONCE upon a time there lived in a certain town in Alsace a black- 
smith who had sold himself to the devil. This devil gave him the power 
-to hold the person who picked nails out of his shoeing-box, sat in a 
certain chair in his house, or ascended a high pear-tree in his garden. 
Wishing to obtain some more money, the blacksmith again sold him- 
self, but this time to Beelzebub, the Prince of Devils, who was sup- 
posed to be fabulously rich. The blacksmith was to get several 
thousands of dollars, Beelzebub having the right to claim him, body 
and soul, at the end of twenty years. When this time had expired, 
Beelzebub sent one of his imps to claim the blacksmith. The latter 
asked the imp if he would help him for he was very busy. The imp 
was willing, so the blacksmith told him to pick the bent horsenails 
out of his shoeing-box, but as soon as he put his hand into the box, 
he became powerless and could not move. Then the blacksmith, in 
great glee, heated a pair of tongs and began to pinch the imp. After 
torturing him to his heart’s content, he released him from the spell, 
and the imp returned to Beelzebub. Beelzebub then sent another 
imp, and the other one having related his experience, this one was a 
little more cautious. When the imp arrived, the blacksmith was just 
going into the house to eat his dinner, so he invited him to come in 
also, and told him to sit down while he washed and got ready for 
dinner. The unsuspecting imp, seeing no other chair in the room, 
sat down in the magic chair, and thereupon came under the influence 
of the blacksmith’s spell. The blacksmith returned to his shop and 
heated some irons with which he tormented the unlucky imp more 
than he did the other; then releasing him from the spell, he sat down 
and ate his food, confident that Beelzebub would now be willing to 
let him live in peace. But the fiend, undaunted, sent another imp. 
The blacksmith had still another method of escape — the high pear- 
tree. At this particular time the topmost branches bore some large 
juicy pears. When the imp appeared the blacksmith told him about 
his pear-tree and the pears that were ripe and which, owing to the 
fact that he and his apprentice were busy, and also because his wife 
and daughter were unable to climb to such a height, would spoil if 
they were not soon picked off the tree. So he asked the imp if he 
would kindly undertake to pick them for him. The imp, eager to 
claim this troublesome soul for his master, climbed the tree, but as 
soon as he was up amidst the branches he became powerless. The 
blacksmith then called his apprentice and they heated some long 
iron rods with which they tormented him until they thought he had 
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enough. Beelzebub could not get another imp to go for the black- 
smith, and so he was left in peace. 


II. AN ALSATIAN WITCH STORY. 


The witches held monthly orgies or festivals. In Alsace the chim- 
neys of houses are very wide, and it was through these they left the 
house without being seen. At a certain farmhouse there were two 
women — mother and daughter — who were witches. With them lived 
an inquisitive young farm-hand. He had noticed that something 
unusual was taking place in the house every month, so one night he 
hid in the kitchen and watched. About midnight the women came 
and stood naked before the fireplace, beneath the chimney, and after 
anointing themselves with an oil which the Germans call Hevrenfett 
(2. e. witch’s fat), uttered some magic words, and up they went 
through the chimney. The young man then emerged from his hiding- 
place, and seeing the vessel containing the oil, he anointed himself 
to see what effect it would have on him. He had scarcely pro- 
nounced the mystic words when he went up the chimney with a sud- 
denness that was surprising, and when he reached the ground he 
found himself astride a large black sow which carried him with great 
speed across the country. They soon arrived at a broad and swift- 
flowing river, but this did not hinder the onward advance of the sow, 
for it cleared the broad expanse of water at a single bound. The 
young man looked back, and, admiring its leaping powers, he said to 
the sow, “ That was a long leap you made,” but as he spoke the spell 
was broken, the sow disappeared, and he found himself in a strange 
country many miles from home. 


Ill. THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE. 


There is a curious legend connected with a bridge which spans 
some tributary of the Rhine forming the boundary between Alsace 
and Switzerland. When this bridge was being built, an almost insur- 
mountable difficulty arose. Beelzebub, always willing to win a human 
soul, offered to aid the builders on condition that the first living 
being that crossed the bridge should be his, and he sent one of his 
imps to help. The bridge builder, being aware of the extreme gul- 
libility of the fiend, consented, but outwitted him, for as soon as the 
bridge was completed, he brought a black goat, and placing it before 
him, pushed it across the bridge. Beelzebub’s imp, in his rage at 
being outwitted, grasped the goat by the horns, and hurled it through 
the floor of the bridge. Every old Alsatian who comes from this 
part of Alsace will solemnly aver that the hole is still there, because 
all efforts at repairing the breach are frustrated by Beelzebub’s 


imps. 
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IV. STORY OF THE SNAKE KING AS TOLD BY A WOMAN FROM 
GERMAN-POLAND. 


Snakes are governed, like human beings, by kings. A snake king 
sways his sceptre over an area of about one hundred square miles. 
He has a head of pure gold, and his body is steel-blue. Snakes are 
very loyal to their king, and woe to any one or any thing that should 
harm him. Once upon a time, a prince of Poland, who had a great 
greed for gold, found himself in close proximity to the snake king, 
and in spite of his knowledge of what would happen should he harm 
the king, he could not resist the temptation to cut off his head, think- 
ing that his swift horse could carry him out of harm’s way. But the 
snakes, by some unknown means, became aware of his act and 
crowded upon him from ail directions and entangled his horse’s feet 
in such a way that it was thrown down, and he would certainly have 
lost his life, had it not been for his presence of mind in taking the 
golden head from his pocket and throwing it far from him, when the 
snakes immediately left him. 

I am able to give this tale through the courtesy of Mr. Thomas 
Ware, of Plattsville, Ont. 


V. A FAIRY WIFE OR NIGHTMARE, 
(ALSATIAN.) 


The gable ends of the Alsatian peasant’s log house were covered 
with boards, and between these were cracks which were sometimes 
not closed even in the depth of winter, although this part of the hut 
often was the sleeping apartment of some member of the peasant’s 
family. It was in a room of this sort that a young Alsatian slept. 
He was visited every night by a beautiful woman —a sort of fairy ~ 
who always entered and disappeared through one of the crevices be- 
tween the boards. As is usual in such cases, the young man fell in 
love with the beautiful visitant and resolved to secure her for his 
wife, so he told his father of his determination. His father advised 
him to have all the cracks between the boards, excepting one, closed, 
and when the maiden was in the room, he was to take a knife and 
insert it in the aperture through which she entered. This was done, 
and one morning the young man was overjoyed to find his beautiful 
visitor still in his room. They were married and lived together nearly 
eleven years, and had five children. The man felt confident that his 
wife would now stay with him, and one day while making some im- 
provements in the house, he removed the knife, and at the same 
moment his wife vanished and never returned. 
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Several similar stories are cited by Hartland in his “ Science of 
Fairy Tales.” (Pp. 279-282.) He makes the following comment on 
one particular feature of these stories: “In the Nightmare type, of 
the Swan Maiden group of stories, the wife cannot herself take the 
wooden stopper out of the hole through which she entered; but, 


directly it is removed by another, she vanishes.” 
W. F. Wintemberg. 


TORONTO, CAN, 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


ALGONKIAN. Onomatology. L.N. Kinnicutt’s well-printed “ In- 
dian Names of Places in Worcester County, Massachusetts, with 
Interpretations of some of them” (Worcester, 1905, pp. 59) lists 
some 140 names from Ahampatunshauge to Wusquowhanawits, with 
historical and etymological notes (Trumbull’s “ Natick Dictionary” 
has been often used). Some of these Indian names (e. g. Mohawk, 
Mocassin, Wigwam) have evidently been given by white men them- 
selves. Sacarappa, as the author points out, is exotic (Maine) Indian, 
while Zahanto was applied by a white man to commemorate an 
Indian. But most are Nipmuck terms more or less “ grievously dis- 
torted” by the mouths and pens of the English colonists and their 
successors. Has’ nebumskeat is now popularly reduced to ’Bumskit 
and Miscoe is a corruption of Hassanamisco, itself missaid and mis- 
written ; Quaddick is for Pottaquattic; Pontkin for Quassaponikin. 
Names familiar outside of Worcester County are : Cohasset, Mayan- 
exit, Naumkeag, Penacook, Penkese, Podunk, Tatnuck, etc. The exact 
etymology of a goodly number of Worcester County Indian names 
is still uncertain, and the author has done well to give suggestions 
(of various writers and his own) rather than to attempt too much 
original explanation (reliance on Trumbull and Tooker was better). 
In a new edition it may be possible to give more definite solutions 
of many of these etymologies. Meanwhile a good piece of work 
has been accomplished. Another useful little book is Dr. George 
McAleer’s “ A Study in the Etymology of the Indian Place-name Mis- 
sisquoi”’ (Worcester, Mass., 1906, pp. 104), in which is to be found 
everything known concerning the history and etymology of this Ver- 
mont-Quebec topographical term. Nothing, apparently, has escaped 
the author; every guess and suggestion are chronicled. While abso- 
lute certainty is not reached in the conclusion, the next student of 
‘“‘Missisquoi’’ will have little to add. Dr. McAleer is of opinion 
(p. 100) that “ the evidence submitted warrants the conclusion that the 
word Missisquoi is of Abenaki origin: it was bestowed in accordance 
with Indian custom, and signifies ‘a great grassy place,’ ‘a sticky 
place,’ —a great marshy place.” This etymology, suggested also by 
Mr. W. W. Tooker, is in all probability correct. Among the other 
suggestions (mostly far away from the truth) are “big woman,” 
“much water-fowl,” “place of great stones,” “big snake,” “stop,” 
etc. — Cheyenne. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. viii, 
n. Ss. pp. 15-22), Dr. George Bird Grinnell writes of “Cheyenne 
Stream Names.” Some 70 names of rivers, creeks, etc., are enu- 
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merated and their etymologies given. The Missouri is called Edmi- 
tai, “it gives (us, or the people) fat,” usually translated “ greasy,” — 
the name is said to have been given from the resemblance of masses 
of froth on the water to the greasy froth forming on kettles in which 
pounded bones were being boiled ; the Yellowstone is Mdéhéyde’, 
“elk river;” the Canadian, Mah’6m, “red water;” the Niobrara, 
Hissé'y6viyoé, “ sudden (unexpected) river ;”” Green River is Tassoi- 
yohe, “scalp river.” Some of the English names of these streams 
are merely translations, or attempted renderings of the Indian appel- 
lations. Folk-etymologies of some are evidently current among the 
Cheyennes themselves. A few names have changed during the last 
half-century. — Powhatan. In the same periodical (pp. 23-27), Mr. 
W. W. Tooker discusses ‘‘ The Powhatan Name for Virginia.” Accord- 
ing to the author, Strachey’s 7senahcommacah and the Attanough- 
komonck of Simon de Passe’s engraving of Pocahontas correspond 
respectively to Narragansett sanaukamuck, “land inclosed for pro- 
ducing or growing,” — freely rendered, “plantation ;”” and Natick 
adtanohkomuk, “an inclosed place” (land inclosed for producing or 
growing). In these we have the earliest form of the Powhatan name 
for Virginia. On p. 24 Mr. Tooker gives the etymology of Poca- 
hontas (= Poacha-untas) as “the little merry-minded,”’ — “the little 
wanton,” as Strachey phrased it. The author rightly rejects Hecker- 
welder’s absurd derivation of this important name. Her other name, 
Matoaks, signifies “a cloud,” referring, as the author notes, to the 
incident related by Captain John Smith, “that when her father in- 
tended to have surprised him, she by stealth in the dark night came 
through the wild woods and told him of it.” The name Amonote, by 
which, according to Strachey, she was “ rightly called . . . at more 
ripe years,” signifies, literally, “she gives warning” in reference to 
this same event.— Mew England. In the same periodical (pp.115- 
132) Dr. C. C. Willoughby has a valuable article on “Houses and 
Gardens of the New England Indians.” The round house, the long 
house, and the conical house (the last more common in Maine, the 
other two general throughout the region) are briefly described, be- 
sides others of more or less usual occurrence. Catamenia-wigwams 
for women, sweat-lodges, powwow-lodges, etc., were in use. Lodge- 
coverings, house-furnishings, etc., are also considered. The winter 
villages were in a measure permanent, but the Indians were “very 
expeditious at their removals.” The “forts” were not always cir- 
cular. Agriculture was universal among the New England tribes, 
and the Indians took good care of their fields, and obtained good 
yields of corn, beans, pumpkins, squash, artichoke, etc. From the 
Indians the colonists took up the cultivation of these plants. Some 
of the New England Indians are said to have kept tame hawks to 
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drive birds from their fields; and although they suffered from the 
depredations of the crows, “ not one native in a hundred would kill 
one, because of the tradition that a crow brought them their first 
grain of corn in one of its ears and a bean in the other, from the 
field of the great god Kautandtouwit, in the southwest.” 

ATHAPASKAN. In “Anthropos” (vol. i, 1906, pp. 224-227, 8 figs.) 
Rev. A. G. Morice writes of “The Great Déné Race.” Chapter I 
treats of the Name of the Dénés and their Habitat in the North 
(improper names of the stock, real name, habitat as represented on va- 
rious maps, Powell's map, discoverers and authors on the question of 
real boundaries, geographical features, climate). Chapter II. discusses 
Distribution and Population of the Northern Dénés (population in 
general, the Loucheux and their name, habitat of the Loucheux, dis- 
tribution of the Loucheux tribes, the subarctic Dénés, Athabas- 
kans or Eastern Dénés, the intermediate Dénés, the Western Dénés). 
According to Morice, the Athapaskan area touched Hudson’s Bay 
for some distance about the mouths of the Churchill and Nelson 
Rivers, —a fact not recognized by the linguistic maps. Morice also 
criticises the Powellian map for attributing sea littoral to.the Alas- 
kan Dénés. Attention is called to Arrowsmith’s map of Indian tribes 
of North America, published in 1857. He repeats his objections to 
“the now antiquated name 7inné or Tinneh,”’ Petitot’s “Déné Dindjié 
(never adopted outside of its originator’s writings),” and “the nick- 
name Athapaskan (rests solely on the authority of the Smithsonian 
Institution),” preferring Déxé, “the name the great majority of them 
assume.” On p. 251 we learn that the Déné name of the Fraser, 
Ltha-khoh, means “one river within another, perhaps owing to the 
importance of its main tributary, the Nechaco, which at its conflu- 
ence appears to be quite as large as the Fraser itself.” The “ North- 
ern Dénés” are divided into five groups (Alaskans or Loucheux, sub- 
arctic Dénés, Eastern Dénés, Intermediate Dénés, Western Dénés), 
consisting in all of some 31 tribes, the names and extension of all 
being considered (with etymologies where known). The “ Yellow 
Knives”’ or “ Copper Indians” (p. 265) are said to derive their name 
“from the native copper out of which they formerly manufactured, 
and sold at fabulous prices, knives, axes, and other cutting tools, — 
Coppermine River commemorates this (the diffusion of iron and steel 
weapons obtained from the whites depreciated the value of these 
aboriginal wares, and caused the Indians to remove further south). 
The Northern or Canadian Dénés number to-day some 21,000 souls. 
This valuable paper contains much new information regarding the 
history, nomenclature, etc., of the Canadian members of the Atha- 
paskan stock. 

KirunAHAN. In the “Popular Science Monthly ”’ (vol. Ixviii, pp. 
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503-514) for June, 1906, Dr. Alexander F. Chamberlain writes of 
“The Human Side of the Indian,” giving personal experiences during 
a visit to the Kootenay Indians of Southeastern British Columbia 
and Northern Idaho. The topics touched on are: Treatment of chil- 
dren, child life, schooling, treatment of animals, names of strange 
animals and plants, attitude of Indians toward scientific investigators 
and toward white men in general, peculiarities and blunders of whites, 
chatter and nonsense, humor and sarcasm, playing tricks, attitude of 
Indians toward Chinese, adventure of Indian with skunk, attitude 
of Indians toward train and steamboat, love, etc. The conclusion 
reached is that the Indian is, indeed, very human. 

Mounp-BuiLpers. In the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. viii, 
n. S. pp. 101-108) for January—March, 1906, Professor W. H. Holmes 
discusses ‘Certain Notched or Scalloped Stone Tablets of the Mound- 
Builders.”” The objects considered are the type of discoidal and rec- 
tangular stone plates from mounds in the Ohio valley and the South- 
ern States, identified by Mr. Clarence B. Moore as mortar plates or 
palettes, intended for the grinding of pigments. Professor Holmes 
considers that these tablets were used for no ordinary purposes, 
but “filled some important sacred or ceremonial office, as in pre- 
paring colors for snamanistic use or religious ceremony,” also, pos- 
sibly, “drawings of sacred subjects were executed on the plates, and, 
being ground off, entered also [like the symbolic pestles] into the 
composition of the mixtures, imparting added potency.” The author 
considers that “the original concept in the mind of the makers of 
these plates was, at least in some cases, the feathered serpent, a 
northern form of Quetzalcoatl, a chief deity of the middle American 
peoples.”” Also: ‘‘ These plates may be regarded as furnishing addi- 
tional proof that the influence of the culture of middle America has 
been felt all along the northern shores of the Gulf of Mexico and 
has passed, with diminished force, still farther to the north.” 

Piman. Dr. A. Hrdlitka’s “ Notes on the Pima of Arizona,” in 
the “American Anthropologist’’ (vol. viii, n. s. pp. 39-46) for Jan- 
uary—March, 1906, treats of present condition, dwellings (three kinds), 
manufactures (basketry and pottery made by women, wooden uten- 
sils, cradles of two forms, sort of flute), customs (tattooing, hair- 
dyeing as protection from sun-exposure, death and burial, ball-kicking 
game, now abandoned by Pima and Maricopa, who thought it was 
not viewed with favor by the Indian Department, but still in use by 
the Papago). In the spring of 1905 the ceremony of “rain-calling”’ 
was resorted to. The numerous petroglyphs in their country are 
not understood by these Indians, but “they sometimes copy in their 
basketry designs the decoration of the ancient pottery found in 
their neighborhood.” Of the swastika the author says (p. 41): “ The 
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swastica, which has been adopted by one of the Pima of Sacaton as 
a brand, represents, according to Antonio Azul, the talons of a hawk. 
This figure was formerly one of the tribal totems and was painted 
on war-shields.” Traces of the old native religion still exist. Sha- 
mans are not yet extinct and prayers and offerings in a cave are yet 
carried on. The ceremonial observations, songs, games, etc., have 
been largely abandoned: “The younger element in the tribe has 
enthusiastically adopted the outdoor games of the whites, particularly 
football ; baseball was also in favor until one of the players was 
killed by a batted ball.” A description of the Pima wé¢#-ce-¢a, or 
great ball-kicking game, until recently played each fall, is given 
(pp. 45-46). 

SHOSHONEAN. Luisefio. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. 
viii, n. s. p. 32) Dr. A. L. Kroeber publishes a brief account of the 
girls’ puberty ceremony among the Luisefio Indians of Pauma and 
Rincon in northern San Diego, California, from information obtained 
in 1903. The ceremony, called weghenish, was performed to make 
good women of them, and resembled the “ roasting ” in vogue among 
the southern California tribes. At the conclusion of their taboo- 
period the girls made paintings on the smooth surfaces of large gran- 
ite boulders. These paintings, known as yunish, “consist of geomet- 
rical arrangements of red lines, usually in patterns forming vertical 
stripes several feet high.” Some are still to be seen, especially near 
the old village sites. — Hopi (Moki). In the “ American Anthropolo- 
gist’ (vol. iii, n. s. pp. 88-100) Dr. J. Walter Fewkes has an article on 
“The Sun’s Influence on Hopi Pueblos,” treating of the growth of 
Hano, Sichomovi, and Walpi. It appears that “the rows of rooms 
forming the ground-plan of a typical Hopi pueblo are oriented in the 
same direction, and that this is due to a desire to obtain a maximum 
amount of heat through heliotropic exposure.” This same law applies 
to the whole Pueblo area. The grouping of clans into composite vil- 
lages with united rooms is protective and evolved from preéxisting 
conditions. The peculiar architectural features of this region are thus 
due to “the pressure of predatory tribes and the desire for sunny 
exposure.” 

TaNoan. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. viii, n. s. 
p. 193) for January-March, 1906, Professor E. L. Hewitt discusses 
the ‘Origin of the Name Navaho,” producing evidence to prove 
that the true etymology is to be gained from the term “ Apaches de 
Navajé,” used by Benavides ca. 1630, — these Indians are described 
as “very great farmers, for that is what Navajd signifies, ‘great 
planted fields’ (sementeras grandes).”” The Tewa Indians interpret 
Navahi (the name of a small pueblo ruin) in reference to “the 
large area of cultivated lands.” Identifying Mavahui and Navajé, 
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the author finds the origin of this important ethnic name in the 
Tewa Navahi, “the place of great planted fields.” 

Yuman. In his paper on “A Puberty Ceremony of the Mission 
Indians,” published in the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. viii, 
n. s. pp. 28-32) for January-March, 1906, Mr. H. N. Rust describes 
a ceremony observed by the different tribes of Mission Indians of 
southern California from time immemorial, known as the “roasting 
of girls,” “sweating in the pit,” etc. The Indians-believe that such 
ceremonies “banish bad spirits from the girls,”’ also that “the sacred 
stone [shown to them] entertains and controls these spirits, and they 
will not return to the girls as long as these do right.” This sacred 
stone is of the neck-yoke type. These ceremonies were observed by 
Mr. Rust at Campo, near the Mexican line, in southern California, 
in 1889. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 

AzTecan (NanuatTt). In “Anthropos”’ (vol. i, 1906, pp. 302- 
317) Fr. W. Schmidt has an article on “ Fray Bernardino de Saha- 
gun, O. Fr. M., Un breve conpendio de los ritos ydolatricos que los 
yndios desta Nueva Espaiia usavan ‘su el tiempo de su infidelidad.’” 
The work discussed is a new MS. of Sahagun recently discovered in 
the Archives of the Vatican, not a new original work, however, but, 
as the title indicates, a summary of data in the //7storta General de 
las cosas de Nueva Espaia. At pp. 304-317 some of the original 
Spanish is given, and at p. 307 a facsimile of the end of the MS. — 
Archeological Problems. In the “ American Anthropologist ’’ (vol. 
viii, n. s. pp. 133-149) for January-March, 1906, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall 
writes of “Some Unsolved Problems in Mexican Archzology,” treat- 
ing of “ Montezuma’s evidence as to his ancestry and origin,” “the 
origin of the artificial theory of the four elements,” etc. The author 
believes that Montezuma’s account of his ancestry (given in 1520) 
is not to be interpreted as a solar myth, but as “a plain historical 
tradition handed down from his forefathers,” and also that “ Monte- 
zuma, who, of all Mexicans, best knew the traditions of his race, 
believed that these furnished an overwhelming proof that his line 
had originated in a land over the sea, as remote as Spain was said 
to be.” Mrs. Nuttall also believes that “the calendar system of 
ancient Mexico, which incorporates what Lewes designates as ‘the 
Empedoclean elements,’ is a masterpiece of the Science of Num- 
bers, the equal of which does not seem to have been produced by 
any known disciple of Pythagoras, who, however, idealized Number 
as the principle of order and the guide of human life.”” The author 
seeks to find in “foreign colonists” the origin of what are termed 
“incongruous ” elements in ancient Mexican civilization. 
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Mayan. Comalapa. Dr. Jakob Schoembs’s “ Material zur Sprache 
von Comalapa in Guatemala” (Dortmund, 1905, pp. xi, 227) is a val- 
uable little book, both for the linguistic student and the folk-lorist. 
Pages I-201 contain 3407 items (phonetic transcription of native 
text, German and Spanish versions), — simple sentences chiefly; pp. 
202-215, lists of pronouns, substantives, adjectives, adverbs, names 
of parts of the day, numerals, prepositions; pp. 116-227, twelve pieces 
of connected prose, stories and legends, The material was collected 
by Dr. Schoembs in 1901-1903 from natives who were pure Indians 
and spoke the dialect of Comalapa as their mother-tongue. Coma- 
lapa is a village of some 4000 inhabitants (all Indians except a few 
state officials) in the department of Chimaltenango. It lies in the 
Cakchiquel territory (close to the Quiché border), according to the 
map of Stoll. The language of Comalapa may be a dialect of Cak- 
chiquel, but the various branches of the Maya stock have not yet 
been so clearly distinguished-as to make clear its exact position 
among them. One of the brief legends tells of the origin of monkeys 
from the urine of a woman, — she left her husband to cohabit with a 
monkey (hence the kinship of man and the anthropoids). The longest 
tale is concerned with the rabbit and the coyote, — the former tricks 
the latter again and again. The publication of this monograph was 
made possible by the beneficence of the Royal Academy of Sciences 


at Berlin and the Duc de Loubat. — In his “ Supersticiones y Leyen- ° 


das Mayas” (Merida, 1905, pp. 144), M. J. Garcia publishes a col- 
lection of superstitions and legends, and in another recent book, 
“Los Mayas Primitivos” (Merida, 1905, pp. 124), discusses the ety- 
mology of Maya place-names, and also seeks from linguistic, religious, 
and archeological grounds to prove that the Mayas are descended 
from the ancient Egyptians, a pure waste of literary energy. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


ARAUCANIAN. In the “ Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde” (1906, pp. 
156-164) Dr. R. Lehmann-Nitsche has an article on “ Marchen der 
argentinischen Indianer,” in which are given the German texts of 
six Araucanian tales, with references to their correspondents in 
European folk-lore. These are: Story of a tiger and a man (cf. 
Androclus in the Gesta Romanorum), Story of the old witch (resem- 
bles an Arabian-European tale), Story of the fox and the frog (cf. 
hare and hedgehog in Grimm, — the fox and the frog are favorites 
in Araucanian mythology), Story of the dog and the rat (cf. Jockel 
sent out by his master), Story of the old woman and her husband 
(cf. Hansel u. Gretel in Grimm), Story of the donkey, the pig, the 
cat, and the old (cock cf. Die Bremer Stadtmusikanten in Grimm). 
In these tales each animal has its characteristic voice: fox, uur uar; 
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partridge, uéyo utyo; gull, kaléu kéleu ; pig, or or or; snake, kai kai, 
etc. The author’s collection of Araucanian texts numbers some 70 
pieces, chiefly in prose. Of these most are genuinely Araucanian ; 
some have other Indian elements, while some others have European 
borrowings or possess curious adaptations from the whites. How 
much is really of European origin in these tales remains to be deter- 
mined. This Argentinian material is valuable for comparison with 
the Chilean (Araucanian tales) and legends published by Lenz in his 
Estudios Araucanos (1895-1897). The latter writer’s “ Dictionary of 
the Indian Elements of Chilean Spanish,” noticed elsewhere, should 
also be referred to here. 

AyYMARAN. In “Globus” (vol. lxxxix, 1906, pp. 341-347, 7 figs.) 
E. Nordenskidéld writes of “ Der Doppeladler als Ornament auf Ayma- 
rageweben,” based upon material collected in 1904 during a trip from 
La Paz to Ulloma on the Rio Desaguadero in Bolivia. Symmetrized fig- 
ures of the double-eagle type occur also in the rock-pictures of Quilima, 
near Carabuco on the shore of Lake Titicaca. The author considers 
that the double-eagle mo/zf is due to imitation of the “double eagle” 
on European coins or fabrics, —it has not been in use for a very long 
time. This motif with its conventionalizings does not seem to occur 
in Quechua fabrics. The Aymara double-eagle motif shows no local 
differences of ornamentation, although it plays so prominent a réle 
over so large a territory. The double-eagle has also been copied by 
the Huichols and Quichés. 

Brazit. In “Globus” (vol. lxxxix, pp. 165-169, 309-316, 373- 
380, 20 figs.) Dr. Theodor Koch describes his recent travels “ Kreuz 
und quer durch Nordwest-Brasilien.”” Among the topics considered 
are the anthropomorphic urns of Maraca and Cunany and other 
ceramic objects, representing perhaps “the highest fictile art of east- 
ern South America ;” the Ipurina Indians of the Ituxy and Cuchoewa 
(with brief word-lists); the Yauapery (a much-feared Carib tribe) ; 
the Baré Indians and their drawings, of which a number are repro- 
duced ; the Maku (their language forms a new linguistic stock); the 
“Festa da Trinidade.” 

Cuaco. In “Globus” (vol. 1xxxix, pp. 213-220, 229-234, 15 figs.) 
V. Frit describes “ Eine Pilcomayo-Reise in den Chaco Central,” in 
1903-1904. The Indian tribes treated of are the Toba-michi, Toba- 
guazu, Pilagd, the last especially, —dress and ornament (ear-rolls, 
tattooing, the former among the Pilaga, the latter among the Toba) ; 
food and drink; character ; sex and marriage (monogamous, jealous, 
kill half-breeds) ; war (chiefly ambushes) ; the Pilaga and the Toba 
are at enmity with the so-called “ Sotegraik,”” who formerly inhab- 
ited the Paraguayan Chaco. These Indians are reputed great liars, 
on account of the incredible tales they told of as having been expe- 
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rienced by them, “but these are really their dreams, which they 
think real.’’ Their indulgence in intoxicants is such (yearly de- 
bauches) that, since the women do not drink till after marriage, one 
can ascertain the age of the first child by asking the mother how 
often she has been drunk. 

Cuorotes. “The Chorotes Indians in the Bolivian Chaco. A 
Preliminary Report dedicated to the XIVth International Congress 
of Americanists at Stuttgart, 1904” (Stockholm, 1904, pp. 14, 17 pl.), 
by Eric von Rosen, is a well-illustrated genera] account of physical 
characters, dress and ornament, houses and social life, implements 
and utensils, hunting and fishing, war and weapons, work and play, 
music, spirit-lore, dances, death and burial, language. The author 
observes: “In contrast to the Matacos, the Chorotes did not appear 
to be any lethargic, or degenerated race. . . . They always seemed 
wide-awake and interested.” Ear-pegs are worn by the Chorote 
young men as a sign of puberty, — for women as well as men, tat- 
tooing also serves the same purpose. Chieftainship is hereditary, 
with extensive authority and respect. The Chorotes use a sort of 
shirt of mail of chaguar-fibre. All heavy work is done by the women. 
A species of dice-game is in vogue. Their magic drums are made 
of earthen pots covered with skin. The author visited the Chorotes 
with Baron Erland Nordenskiéld in 1901-1902. 

Coroapos. In “Anthropos” (vol. i, 1906, pp. 35-48) Fr. B. S. 
da Prade reports on “ Una spedizione ai ‘Coroados’ nello Stato di 
S. Paolo nel Brasile,” giving a brief account of the expedition of 
December, 1904, in search of the so-called “Coroados” or “ Indios 
bravos,” who inhabit the forestal region of S. Paolo between the 
Freté and Para and the Agudos mountains, long. 50-52.2 W., lat. 
20.15-22.20 S. Objects belonging to the Indians were found here 
and there along the path. On December 20 a deserted Indian set- 
tlement with its clearing in the forest was discovered. In one of 
the huts was found a woman (20-25 years old),—all others had 
fled. Although she called out for her husband, Kengu by name, no 
one appeared. Bows and arrows, domestic and other implements 
and utensils, objects stolen from the Brazilians, etc. The entire ab- 
sence of human bones suggests that these Indians are not cannibals. 

Panoan. Sipibo. As “Diccionario Sipibo. Castellano-Deutsch- 
Sipibo. Apuntes de Gramatica. Sipibo” (Berlin, 1904, pp. 1*-40*, 
1-128), Dr. Karl von den Steinen’s “ Abdruck der Handschrift eines 
Franziskaners mit Beitragen zur Kenntnis der Pano-Stamme am 
Ucayali” is dedicated to the Fourteenth International Congress of 
Americanists. The MS. here printed belonged to an unknown Peru- 
vian monk, and was found in 1884 among a lot of old papers, which 
had been the prey of ants, in a road-hut between Chanchamaya and 
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the Ucayali, by Rich. Payer, the Austrian naturalist and traveller. 
It is the work of two hands. This is the first dictionary of the 
Panoan tongue, — “ Setibo, Pano, Sipibo, and Cunibo are only clan- 
names of one and the same stock (linguistically and physically).” 
Dr von den Steinen’s introduction treats of “ The Hieroglyphic 
Traditions of the Pano” (pp. 9*- 12*), “ The Earlier History of the 
Missions on the Ucayali” (pp. 12*-21*), “ The Pano Tribes of Peru, 
Bolivia, and Brazil” (pp. 21*-26*). He points out that Humboldt 
(from Girbal) is, apparently, the sole authority for attributing to the 
Panos the possession of “ hieroglyphic books,” such things being men- 
tioned in none of the writings of the missionaries, and in no other 
original writings concerning these Indians. The “books” said to 
be still in their possession have never turned up. Humboldt’s state- 
ment that the Manoa people were the only ones who understood the 
language of the Pano cannot be correct, since “the Pano of Saracayu 
are identical with the Manoa people or Setebo.”” What has been 
taken for “ hieroglyphic books” was probably either school or church 
books used by them and the missionaries, or cotton fabrics on which 
were painted with urucu and genipapo various objects, and perhaps 
war-scenes, etc., — these, made up in form like the books of the mis- 
sionaries, may have misled the original observer. The earliest Jesuit 
mission among the Panos, that of San Ignacio, for the Mayoruna, or 
Barbudos, dates from 1653, the Franciscan somewhat later. 

The Sipibo-Spanish part of the Dictionary (2720 words) is older 
than the Spanish-Sipibo, which may date from 1877 (from internal 
evidence). In the Library of the British Museum is a MS. vocab- 
ulary, Spanish-Cunibo, by Fr. Buenaventura Marques, dated 1800, an 
examination of which shows the identity of Pano and Cunibo. This 
MS. contains some 3285 words and phrases. 

At pp. 33*-36, the names for parts of the body in Sipibo are 
listed and discussed, —they are mostly composites. The terms of 
relationship are given on pp. 38*-40*. In the Spanish-Sipibo part 
the word for “God” is given as “Rios” (Spanish, Déos), — this 
appears also in several phrases in the Sipibo-Spanish section. “To 
read,” guircabue yuiyut (p. 44), signifies literally “book (gutrca) — 
with (abue) — speak (yutyuz).”” The term for “eclipse of the moon” 
(use mauata) means “moon dead” (p. 45). Among the names of 
birds reduplicative words are common: Duck, maunaua ; turkey, 
ciruciru, etc. The word for “powder” (fiérupiru) may be based 
on Spanish pé/vora. Another adopted Spanish word is sapato (shoe). 
The Spanish of the Dictionary contains a few Quechuaisms. 

Tuptan. In “Anthropos” (vol. i, 1906, pp. 24-34, 185-193) the 
Jesuit missionary Carl Teschauer, of Porto Alegre (Rio Grande do 
Sul), publishes the first two sections of an article on “ Mythen und 
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alte Volkssagen aus Brasilien,” in which are given the German texts 
of six tales about spirits and demons (the sorupira, or wood-demon ; 
the Anhangd or Yurupira, or “ devil’), and of nine animal tales con- 
cerning the maguary (Ardea maguary) and the humming-bird, the 
humming-bird and sleep, the tamurupard (Monossa nigrifrons) and 
the japins (Cassicus hemorrhous), the yurupichuna (a species of 
monkey), the tortoise and deer, the tortoise and jaguar, the tortoise 
and the man, the tortoise and the giant (Aahapora-ussu). The tor- 
toise myths are reproduced from Magalhies’ O Selvdégem, published 
in 1876 (Hartt utilized this same material in his “ Amazonian Tor- 
toise Myths’’), and the other animal tales from Barbosa’s Poranduba 
Amazonense. Father Teschauer opposes the theory of Magalhies 
that the Indians regard these beings as deities; also the view of 
Magalhaes and Barbosa as to the conception bythe Indians of these 
beings as evil spirits, — he thinks the whole weight of evidence is in 
favor of the opinion that they are really looked upon by the Indians as 
evil beings. In Rio Grande do Sul offerings of tobacco are made to 
the korupira by hunters, and the “cowboys” call him Megrinhe do 
pastoreto, also burning candles to him to bring back lost cattle. To 
the sorupira are attributed sudden noises in the forest. In the 
Amazonas region he appears “as a little Indian about 3 ft. high, 
bald-headed, hairy-bodied, one-eyed, etc., with blue or green teeth, 
big ears, with or without legs (his feet are always bent backward),” 
—he is always of extraordinary strength. In Bahia he is utterly 
metamorphosed into “a small, almost black Indian woman, who rides 
on a pig,’ —she protects hunters who offer her tobacco. There is 
evidently room for a thorough-going study of the relations of native 
and European folk-lore elements in Brazil and elsewhere in South 
America. — In “Globus”’ (vol. lxxxiv, 1906, pp. 59-63), G. Friederici 
writes ‘“‘ Ueber eine als Couvade gedeutete Wiedergeburtszeremonie 
bei den Tupi.” The ceremony in question was first described by 
Hans Stade (long a captive among the Brazilian Indians in the six- 
teenth century) in connection with a cannibal feast: “ He who has 
killed the man takes on a new name. And the king of the cabins 
scratches their arms with the tooth of a wild beast. When it is 
properly healed, it is an honor to have the scars seen. Then, the 
same day, he has to lie still in a net (hammock), and is given a little 
toy bow and arrow, to pass away the time, and with this he shoots 
at wax (2. e¢. a wax-covered disk).”’ Tupi name-giving and birth cere- 
monies and kindred rites are briefly discussed, including Aztec, 
Pueblo, and Natchez analogues. Friederici finds the mof¢if for all in 
fear of the spirit of the slain. 

WeEsTERN SoutH America. In his “Traditions of Precolumbian 
Earthquakes and Volcanic Eruptions in Western South America,” 
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published in the “ American Anthropologist ”’ (vol. viii, n. s. pp. 47- 
81) for January-March, 1906, Dr. A. F. Bandelier adds another to 
the increasing list of his valuable ethnologic-historical monographs. 
Among the traditions discussed are those from Columbia relating to 
Bochica (Nemquetheba, Zuhé), tales of the arrival of giants on the 
coast of Ecuador and their connection with volcanic phenomena, 
Peruvian, Bolivian, and Chilean legends and stories as to earthquakes, 
eruptions, etc. According to the author (p. 66): “ Should the folk- 
lore herein contained be authentic and precolumbian, as some parts 
of it undoubtedly are, we might infer that volcanic activity in west- 
ern South America was greater at certain times previous to the Span- 
ish conquest than it is now.” 


GENERAL. 


Ceremonies. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. viii, n. s. 
p. 192) for January-March, 1906, Mr. Frank G. Speck, under the 
title “ Indian Ceremonies in Oklahoma and Indian Territory,” gives 
a list of “Indian tribes and localities where ceremonies and dances 
take place and may be witnessed.” Included are: Creek and Yuchi 
annual green-corn and new-fire ceremony ; Choctaw cry of lamen- 
tation; Shawnee war-dance; Wyandot, Seneca, Peoria, and Miami 
war-dance, barbecue, and games ; Pawnee and Cheyenne medicine- 
arrow ceremony ; Cheyenne sun-dance. It is stated that “the Yuchi 
chiefs have decided to discontinue their rites owing to intoxication 
and disorder among the young men at the ceremonies.” 

GREETING. In “Globus” (vol. lxxxix, 1906, pp. 30-34) G. Friederici 
writes, with numerous references to the literature of the subject, 
on “Der Tranengruss der Indianer.’” Although not particularly 
noticed by many travellers and investigators, prolonged weeping 
and sobbing as an etiquette-greeting of guests and strangers is 
a custom more widely distributed than is generally believed to be 
the case. This curious form of greeting occurred among the Char- 
ruas (de Souza), some Tupi tribes (Cardim), the Lenguas of the 
Chaco (Azara), etc., in South America. In North America it has 
been met with among the Karankawa (Cabeza de Vaca), certain 
Indians of “ Florida,’’ some of the Caddoan peoples, certain Siouan 
tribes (e.g. “Les Pleureurs’’). Friederici regards the custom as 
“a mere exaggeration or degeneration of courtesy,” like the exces- 
sively polite language of the Oriental. 

InpDIAN Loan-Worps. Dr. Rodolfo Lenz, the distinguished Chi- 
lean philologist, has just published “ Los Elementos Indios del Cas- 
tellano de Chile, Estudio Lingiiistico i Etnolégico, Primera Parte. 
Diccionario Etimoldégico de la Voces Chilenas derivadas de Lenguas 
Indijenas Americanas, Primera Entrega” (Santiago, 1904-1905, pp. 
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448), which appears as an appendix to the “ Anales de la Univer- 
sidad de Chile.”” The first part of the Dictionary occupies pp. 122- 
448 and lists 750 words, —from achau, “hen,” to langue, “a small 
present.’’ The synonymy, etymology, history, etc., of each word are 
discussed. The following words of interest to students of the Eng- 
lish language are to be found in the list: Aji, alpaca, araucaria, bar- 
bacoa, bejuco, cacao (cocoa), cacique, camote, canoa, caribe, coca, 
condor, charpui, chicha, chile, china, chirimoya, chocolate, cholo, 
gaucho (?), guyave, hamaca, huracan, huanaca, huano, Inca, Hama. 
The derivatives of the various Indian words, adjectives, verbs, nouns, 
etc., are also given, —this makes the debt of the European language 
to the speech of the American aborigines much greater than a sim- 
ple list of the 750 words from A to LI would make it appear. Pages 
56-98 are taken up with a “Critical Bibliography of Works on Ameri- 
canisms,” dealing with Chile, Argentine, and Uruguay, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Colombia, Venezuela, Costa Rica, San Salvador, Honduras, Gua- 
temala, Mexico, Cuba; and pp. 102-115 contain an alphabetical list 
of authors cited. The introduction treats also of the classification 
of the words in the dictionary, orthography, phonetics, etc. The 
geographical provinces for Araucanian words, etc., are North, Centre, 
South, Chiloe. A number of these loan-words are of interest to the 
folk-lorist, e. g.: Admapu (“custom ’”’), aillasehue (social unit of nine 
family groups), ambi (remedy of Quechua shamans), apacheta (cairn), 
caleuche (a mythic boat), camahueto (mythic water animal), catimbao 
(masked dancer), cututun (a children’s game), challa (carnival), cher- 
ruve (mythological being), choclon (a children’s game), chueiquehueco 
(mythic water animal), huecuvu (mythic being), imbunche (witch- 
craft), linao (ball-game), etc. 

MepicaL. Dr. A. Hrdlitka’s paper on “ Diseases of the Indians, 
more especially of the Southwest United States and Northern Mex- 
ico,’ which appears in the “ Washington Medical Annals,” vol. iv, pp. 
373-394, is an abstract of a monograph to be published later as a 
Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology. The data, part of 
which comes from the author’s own observations “on six expeditions 
(1898-1905) among 38 groups or tribes of Indians, in the Southwest 
United States and Northern Mexico,” and part from the reports of 
physicians on the Indian reservations, will be a most welcome and 
valuable addition to the rather scanty literature of Amerind patho- 
logy of a truly scientific sort. Dr. H. seems to think that syphilis 
did not exist in the parts of America here treated in pre-Columbian 
times. Inthe discussions on this paper, Dr. E. L. Morgan described 
(pp. 389-394) briefly Indian medical procedures, — bleeding and scar- 
ifying, treatment of wounds, headache cure, “ sweat-house,” treat- 
ment of frost-bite, use of hot stones, balsams, infusions of bark, 
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medicinal waters, etc. One old “medicine man” adopted tincture — 


of iodine as a cure-all. Another tried red oxide of mercury with 
rather fatal results. In both cases the color seems to have loomed 
large in the aboriginal mind. One Indian “doctor” attributed scrofula 
to “the white man’s food,” especially the “ bread soda.” 

Myruo.ocy. Leo Frobenius’ “ Das Zeitalter des Sonnengottes” 
(vol. i, Berlin, 1904, pp. xii, 421) contains some matter relating to the 
aborigines of America. The author considers in chapter v (pp. 80-103) 
the walrus and dragon myths of North, South, and Central America, 
— Coast Salish, Nutka, Newettee, Tlingit, Bering Sea Eskimo, Dog 
Rib and Hareskin Indians, Heiltsuk, Chinook, Shushwap, Minnetaree, 
Algonkins, Cherokee, Comox, Thompson River Indians, Seneca, 
Navaho, Indians of British Guiana, Bakairi; on pp. 226-236 the virgin- 
mother myth in America (Kolosch, Awikyenoq, Bering Sea Eskimo, 
Mandans, Hurons, Pima, Mexicans, Peruvians, Warraus, Bakairi, 
etc.); on pp. 295-300 the maiden-hook myth in America (Nutka, 
Nimkish, Heiltsuk, Micmac); on pp. 311 ff. the swan-maiden myth 
in America (Central Eskimo, Greenlanders, Micmacs, Antillian In- 
dians). Other myths (sea, heaven and earth, sun and moon, Pleiades, 
giants and ogres) passim. The book is an effort to demonstrate the 
existence of “an age of the sun-god” in the history of mankind. 
In an earlier volume, “ Die Weltanschauung der Naturvoélker ” 
(Weimar, 1898), Frobenius treated, among other things, “ Bird- 
myths in N. W. America, etc. (pp. 23-41), sun-myths in N. W. 
America, etc. (pp. 149-168), arrow-myths in N. W. America (pp. 
168-172), etc.” 

O_p AND New Wor-p. Under the title “ Mythologischer Zusam- 
menhang zwischen der Alten und Neuen Welt,” Richard Andree 
publishes in ‘‘ Globus” (vol. lxxxix, 1906, pp. 89-99) a review of Ehren- 
1_ich’s “ Die Mythen und Legenden der Siidemerikanischen Urvolker 
und ihre Beziehungen zu denen Nordamerikas und der Alten Welt” 
(Berlin, 1900), noticed elsewhere in this Journal. 

PHaLitic Worsuip. The Société du Mercure de France have re- 
printed (Paris, 1905, pp. 338), with a supplementary chapter by A. van 
Gennep (pp. 319-335), the noted work of J. A. Dulaure, “ Des Divi- 
nités Génératrices chez les Anciens et les Modernes,” originally pub- 
lished in 1805. The author seeks to attach phallicism to a primitive 
sun-cult. Chapter vi (pp. 74-92) is devoted to “The Phallic Cult 
among the Indians and the Mexicans,” —z. e. the Indians of India, 
Mexico being dismissed with about a page based. on data in de la 
Vega. In his supplementary chapter Dr. van Gennep adds later data 
relating to America and Australia in particular (Preuss and Fewkes 
being drawn upon for the former), with some critical remarks indi- 
cating a wise conservatism in matter of theories and explanations. 
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This reprint gives scholars an opportunity to obtain one of the classic 
(if now outgrown) treatises on this never-exhausted subject. 

StrinG Figures (“Cat's CrapLe”). Mrs. Caroline Furness 
Jayne’s well-printed and profusely illustrated monograph “String 
Figures: A Study of Cat’s Cradle in many Lands” (N. Y., 1906, 
pp. xxiii, 407, 17 pl., 867 figs.) is a classic treatment of a subject 
the importance of which among primitive peoples was first indicated 
by Dr. Franz Boas in 1888. The American Indian peoples from 
whom examples of the game are cited, or among whom its existence 
has been verified, are: Apaches, Cherokees, Chippewas, Clayoquahts, 
Eskimo (Alaska, Baffin Land), Klamaths, Kwakiutl, Navahos, Oma- 
has, Onondagas, Osages, Pawnees, Salish (Thompson River, B. C.), 
Tananas (Alaska), Tewas (Isleta, N. M.), Zufiis. Among character- 
istic figures are “ Eskimo rabbit,” “ Apache tepee,” “ Navaho breast- 
bone and ribs,” “ Osage Diamonds,” etc. Animals and birds appear- 
ing are: Mouse, caribou, porcupine, wolf, wolverine, sea-gull, whale, 
rabbit, ptarmigan, hare, elk, rattlesnake, skunk, squirrel, coyote, but- 
terfly, worm, lizard, etc. Of natural and topographical phenomena the 
following are imitated: A hill with two ponds, sun, stars, lightning, 
storm-clouds, etc. Other objects: Mouth, ship, arms-and-legs, house, 
boat, tent, spear, stairs, clothes-line, trap, bag, circle, owl’s net, arrow, 
bird’s nest, bow-string, mittens, top cross-beam of (Zufi) ladder, etc. 
Still others are: House and two men, rattlesnake and boy, two little 
boys running away, a little boy carrying wood, two boys fighting for 
an arrow, etc. These are all from North America, records of its 
occurrence in Central America not having been met with (p. xx), 
while for South America its existence is reported from the Karayas 
of the Rio Araguaya and some Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, 
The brief ethnological introduction by Professor A. C. Haddon (pp. 
xii-xxiii) is an interesting critical summary of the subject. The 
games of cat’s cradle fall into two main groups, the Asiatic-European 
(so far of much less interest) and the Oceanic (to which belongs 
also the American type). Says Professor Haddon (p. xxi): “It isa 
highly significant fact that the American cat’s cradles belong to the 
Oceanic type, and that nowhere in this whole region, so far as is yet 
known, does the Asiatic type occur. This type must be extremely 
ancient, otherwise it would not occur among such widely different 
races as the Australians, Melanesians, Polynesians, Eskimo, and North 
American Indians.’”’ In the Asiatic-European type, which invariably 
requires two players, “two strings pass around the back of each 
hand, and the crossing loops are taken up by the middle fingers,” 
while in the Oceanic-American, for the usual figures of which one 
player suffices, “there are no strings at the back of the hand, and 
the crossing loops are taken up by the indices.” The game does not 
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seem to ve ancient in Europe, having been introduced into that conti- 
nent directly from Asia. Among the Filipinos a game of the Oceanic 
type is reported (p. 43). Games of cat’s cradle of the Oceanic types 
seem to be characterized by “a widespread accompaniment of words 
or charts,” and also by “the frequent representation of persons, inci- 
dents, or objects connected with religion or mythology.” There may 
be “obscured symbolism here.” Professor Haddon thinks (p. xxiii) : 
“ The Eskimo evidence proves that cat’s cradle may, in part, have a 
magical significance, and suggests a line for future inquiry, for we 
know that all over the world strings, cords, and knots enter largely 
into magical practices.” 

The detailed descriptions and illustrations accompanying each item 
make clear the development of even the most complicated figures of 
all types. A few invented games are inserted at the end of the book, 
but the author observes (p. 4): “One pretty figure I invented, as I 
flattered myself, only to find out later that it is common among the 
natives of the Caroline Islands.” 

“Tue Lost Prince.” Under the head of folk-lore may be classed, 
perhaps, the books dealing with the story of the “lost prince,” — 
the tale that the “lost Dauphin,” son of Louis XVI of France, when 
taken from his mother, did not die, as is supposed, in Europe, but 
was brought to America, where, as Rev. Eleazer Williams, he labored 
as a missionary among the Oneida Indians. The latest to refurbish 
the story is Mr. Publius Lawson, in his “ Prince or Creole: The Mys- 


tery of Louis XVII” (Menasha, Wis., 1905). 
A. F.C.and 1. C. C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Gypsies. — The following questions concerning the Gypsies will doubt- 
less be of interest to readers of the Journal. Those who may be in a posi- 
tion to give information are requested to send such either to the editor or 
direct to A. T. Sinclair, 37 North Beacon Street, Allston (Boston), Mass. 

1, Are there any Gypsies in your vicinity? Do they belong there? If 
not, where do they come from? 

2. What are their nationalities? American, English, Hungarian, Ruma- 
nian, Russian, Greek, or Arab Gypsies? 

3. What language do they speak? 

4. Do they talk Gypsy ? 

5. What are their occupations? Are they horse dealers, horse doctors, 
tinsmiths, coppersmiths, jugglers, gymnasts, showmen, musicians, singers, 
dancers? Do the women tell fortunes, and how,—by the hand, and 
otherwise ? 

6. What is their dress and personal appearance? 

7. Describe their camps and wagons. 

8. What musical instruments do they have, if any? 

g. Procure some words of their language, as the numerals, horse, cow, 
camp, nose, mouth, hand, ear, foot, black, father, mother, hot, cold, etc. 

10. Secure as many folk-tales, songs, traditions, superstitions, etc., as 


possible. 
A. T. Sinclair. 


FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. —The Fifteenth 
International Congress of Americanists will be held in the city of Quebec, 
Canada, September 1o-15, 1906. The fee for members is three dollars, 
associate members one dollar. The treasurer, to whom fees may be paid 
by post-office order and checks negotiable in Quebec, is M. Alphonse 
Gagnon, Parliament Buildings, Quebec. The Patron of the Congress is 
His Excellency the Governor-General of Canada ; the Honorary President, 
the Honorable Sir Louis A. Jetté, Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of 
Quebec. 

The Organizing Committee is as follows: President, Dr. R. Bell, Official 
Geologist, Dominion of Canada. Vice-Presidents, Mgr. J. C. K. Laflamme, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Laval University; Dr. David Boyle, Director 
of the Provincial Museum, Toronto; Honorable R. A. Pyne, Toronto. Gen- 
eral Secretary, Dr. N. E. Dionne, Librarian of the Provincial Parliament, 
Quebec. Zreasurer, M. Alphonse Gagnon, Department of Public Works, 
Quebec. 

Members : Judge Baby, Montreal ; F. W. Beeman, Perth, Ont. ; Charles 
N. Bell, Winnipeg, Man.; Rev. G. Bryce, Winnipeg, Man.; Dr. Franz 
Boas, New York ; P. B. Casgrain, President of the Literary and Historical 
Society, Quebec ; Professor A. F. Chamberlain, Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Dr. A. D. Decelles, Librarian of Parliament, Ottawa; Dr. A. 
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Doughty, Dominion Archivist, Ottawa ; Rev. P. Drummond, S. J., St. Boni- 
face, Man. ; A. Gagnon, Department of Public Works, Quebec ; P. Gagnon, 
Archivist, Quebec ; L’Abbé A. Gosselin, Professor in Laval University, 
Quebec; Hon. L. Gouin, Prime Minister of Quebec, Quebec ; L’Abbé V. 
Huart, Director of the Provincial Museum, Quebec ; A. F. Hunter, Barrie, 
Ont. ; C. C. James, Deputy-Minister of Agriculture, Toronto, Ont.; P. B. 
Dumoulin, President of L’Institut Canadien, Quebec; Sir Henry Joly de 
Lotbiniére, Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia ; S. W. Kane, Director 
of the Provincial Museum, St. John, N. B.; Rev. P. Lacombe, O. M. L., 
Calgary ; Sir James Lemoine, Quebec; Rev. P. Lemoyne, O. M. I.; N. Le- 
vasseur, President of the Geographical Society, Quebec ; Professor A. B. 
McCallum, University of Toronto; Rev. P. Morice, O. M. I., Vancouver, 
B. C.; H. Pears, Director of the Provincial Museum, Halifax, N. S.; the 
Rector of Laval University ; the Rector of McGill University; the Rector 
of Bishop’s College ; E. Rouillard, Department of Lands, Quebec; J.-E. 
Roy, Docteur-és-Lettres, Levis ; Hon. R. Roy, Provincial Secretary, Que- 
bec ; Judge Sicotte, Montreal; Dr. B. Sulte, Ottawa; C. Tessier, member 
of the Historical Society, Quebec ; Hon. A. Turgeon, Minister of Lands, 
Quebec; W. J. Wintemberg, Provincial Museum, Toronto ; Lawrence Wat- 
son, Charlottetown, P. E. I.; Major Wood, member of the Literary and 
Historical Society, Quebec. 

The papers to be read, so far as announced, are as follows :— 

1. R. P. Jones, Archiviste du Collége Ste. Marie, Montréal : ‘‘ Topo- 
graphie Huronne.” 

2. M. l’Abbé J. Guil. Forbes, ancien missionnaire chez les Iroquois: 
“ Troquois de Caughnawaga.” 

3. R. P. Pacifique, missionnaire 4 Ristigouche: “Les Micmacs de la 
Baie des Chaleurs.” 

4. R. P. Lemoyne, O. M. I. missionnaire chez les Algonquins: “ Le 
Génie de la Langue Algonquine.”’ 

5. M. J.-E. Roy, docteur-és-lettres, Lévis: “ Principes de Gouvernement 
chez les Indiens du Canada.” 

6. M. Adj. Rivard, professeur 4 l'Université Laval: “Les Dialectes 
Frangais au Canada.” 

7. M. ’Abbé Am. Gosselin; maitre-ts-Arts, professeur 4 |’Université 
Laval : “*Quelques Notions sur les Sauvages du Mississippi au commence- 
ment du XVIII* Siécle, d’aprés les lettres des Missionnaires du temps, 
conservées dans les archives du Séminaire de Québec.” 

8. M. le Dr. Dionne, docteur-és-lettres, bibliothécaire de l’ Assemblée 
Législative de Québec. Sujet indiqué plus tard. 

g. M. E. Gagnon, docteur-és-lettres : ‘‘La musique chez les Indiens du 
Canada.” 

10. M. Alphonse Gagnon: “ L’Origine de la Civilisation chez les Indiens 
de l’Amérique Centrale.” 

11. R. P. E. David: “ Les Montagnais du Labrador et du Lac Saint- 
Jean.” 

12. Dr. F. Boas: “ Ethnological Problems in Canada.” 
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13. Alfred M. Tozzer: “Some Survivals of Ancient Forms of Culture 
among the Mayas of Yucatan and the Lacandones of Chiapas.” 

14. Alfred M. Tozzer: “Notes on the Maya Language spoken in Yu- 
catan.” 

15. Cyrus Thomas: “Some Suggestions in regard to Primary Indian 
Migrations in North America.” 

16. Walter Hough : “ Distribution of the Ancient Population on the Gila- 
Salt River, New Mexico and Arizona,” and “ Two Great Culture Plants.” 

17. Ales Hrdli¢ka : “ Résumé, from the Standpoint of Physical Anthro- 
pology, of the Various Skeletal Remains that suggest, or are claimed to 
represent, an Early Man on this Continent.” 

18. Dr. C. F. Newcombe: “The Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte 
Islands.” 

19. Alfredo Chavero: “El Bisieste en el Calendario de los Antiguos 
Mexicanos.” 

20. Dr. Clark Wissler: “ Diffusion of Culture in the Plains of North 
America.” 

21. Dr. R. B. Dixon: “ Linguistic Relationships within the Shasta-Acho- 
mavi Stock.” 

22. Dr. Berthold Laufer: “The Introduction of Maize into Eastern Asia.” 

23. R. P. Morice, O. M. I.: “La Femme chez les Dénés.” 

24. M.1’Abbé A. Nantel : “ Etude de philologie comparé sur l’affinité des 
langues algiques avec les langues indo-européennes.” 

25. Dr. A. F. Chamberlain: “The Vocabulary of Canadian French.” 

26. Dr. A. F. Chamberlain: “ South American Linguistic Stocks.” 

27. M. le Dr. J. S. Schmidt, docteur-és-sciences: “Les Chasses des 
Indiens 4 Anticosti.” 

28. Miss Constance Goddard Du Bois : “ Dieguefio Myths and their Con- 
nection with the Mohaves.” 

29. George G. Heye, New York: “Exhibition of Archeological Speci- 
mens from the Northwest Coast of Labrador.” 

30. M. George H. Pepper, New York: “ Navaho Blankets.” 

31. Dr. George A. Dorsey, Chicago: “ Presentation of a Pawnee Star 
Chart.” 

32. Dr. George A. Dorsey, Chicago: ‘A Preliminary Account of the 
Morning Star Sacrifices among the Pawnees.” 

33. Dr. George A. Dorsey, Chicago: “The Social Organization of the 
Skidi Pawnee.” 

34. Dr. A. L. Kroeber: “The Ceremonial Organization of the Plains 
Indians of North America.” 

35. Miss Natalie Curtis: “ Indian Song, and its Place in the Life of the 
Indian.” 

36. Dr. George Grant McCurdy: “ The Armadillo in the Art of Chiriqui.” 

37- Professor J. Dyneley Prince: “ A Micmac Manuscript.” 

38. Professor E. L. Stevenson, New Brunswick, N.J.: “Some Notes on 
the Earliest Cartography of the New World.” 

39. Dr. C. V. Hartman, Pittsburg, Pa.: “ Negative Painting in Ancient 
American Art.” 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 






a 


Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, 1906. — It is intended 7 
to hold this meeting in affiliation with the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, during Convocation Week (after Christmas), in New York, N. Y. 
Definite notice of day and place will hereafter be given. 

Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society. — The Ninth Volume, now in ; 
process of printing, will be ready for issue before the Annual Meeting, and 
will present the hitherto imperfectly edited Mexican Miracle Play, “ Los 
Pastores,” in Spanish text and English translation. The basis of the 
edition will be a text obtained from the Rio Grande, while another from 
New Mexico will be used for comparative purposes. The volume will 
include an Introduction, music noted, and photographic illustrations. The 
task of editing has been intrusted to the translator, Mrs. Otto B, Cole, of 


Boston, Mass. 
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Statement of the proceedings of Branches, and of the progress of local 
organization, will be continued in the following number of this Journal. 
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